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Merino Sheep and their Grades. 


At this day the flocks of the Ewings, Brownlees, 
Pattersons, Reeds, McFarlands, and others, in Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, of the Edgingtons, Chap- 
lines, and others, in Western Virginia, of the Ladds, 
McFaddens, Reeds, Hildebrandts, and others in Ohio, 
contain more or less of the bloodof the Wells & Dick- 
enson flock. Perhaps of all the flocks named, those 
of the Hildebrandts of Stark county, Ohio, very exper- 
ienced breeders, have preserved the blood in its great 
est purity. 

All the flocks named above, far excel, in beauty and 
fineness of fleece, any of the Vermont merinos I have 
yet seen. Taking the flock of Mr. Thomas Reed, of 
Wayne county, Ohio, for instance, 1 would say that 
his fleeces are worth one dollar per pound, when 
those of any of the Vermont merinos I have yet seen 
would not be worth more than thirty-four cents per 
pound, in the comparison. I speak of the intrinsis 
value to manufacturers requiring the two descriptions 
of wool, in the condition in which it is now usually 
sold tothem. The difference bere made may seem to 
be too great to some, but it may even be greater. It 
arises from 

Ist. The exceeding fineness, beauty, and silkiness 
of Mr. Reed’s flock. 

2d. Its superior condition when sold. 

On this last point, it is to be observed, that the yolk 
or oil, in different varieties of the merino, seems to be 
of different character. In some, as in most of the 
Vermont merinos, it is insoluble in water, and cannot 
be washed out, although the attempt be honestly made 
|in a river of clear water—hence, the greater weight 
of fleece. In others, as in most or all of the flocks 
named above, the yolk, of a reddish or orange color, 
easily dissolves in water, when the sheep are washed, 
in a clear running stream, and runs off in a mingled 
milky, lathery, dirty discoloration, until the fleece be- 
ing thoroughly cleansed, the water flows away from it 
pure and clear— hence, the apparently lighter weight 
of fleece. I say apparently, because, when the fleeces 
|of the Vermont merinos come to be thoroughly cleansed 
| by a process which will do it,they will not weigh more 
and often not as much as those of the Wells & Dick 
| enson flock. 

I observe that the call made by W. H. Ladd upon J. 
D. Patterson, Esq.,in the Wool Grower, more than a year 
ago, in reference to the published weight of the fleeces 
of his “ French” sheep has never been answered. 

I observe also that the challenge of A. L. Bingham 
of Vermont, to shear his “ French” sheep against any 
one man’s flock, proposes the trial in an “ unwashed” 
state. Why is this, unless he knows that nearly a 
fourth has been added to the weight of his fleeces by 





the process of “ smearing” last summer, and that all 
the yolk and oil are also thereby retained in them? 
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I also observe, that Mr. Bingham says, that on the radius of said wheel, while the other face is : bevelle ~d, 
days of his proposed shearing, ‘he will « offer for sale, |to meet at an angle somewhat less than forty. L 
some yearling bucks just imported from Mons. Gilbert |five degrees, for the purpose of striking into, and) J 
& Cay gnatte’s flocks, and also from the Government taking a firm hold of the ground, in the manner set) ® 
Flock at Rambouillette, with a few ewes.” In this he | forth. C 
affirms that he has “ yearlin 7 bucks Just import od from | GRAIN Drrers.—By H.G. Bulkley, of Kalamazoo. fi 
the government Flock at Rambouillette.” The truth h of | Mich. : I claim so arranging an open steam box or pan,| 
this assertion of Mr. Bingham is called in question. I|in connection with the fire chamber and steam cham. Y 
venture to deny it; and I put to him the direct ques- | por and flue, for the escape heat, that the steam shall ) 
tion: Have you, sir, “ yearling bucks just tmport d rise freely into the steam chamber, and the heat kept I 

sae th ywrraeeoney naan at ocrpannernen tte” ? Rie up by contact with the escape flues, as described, for} 
pubic re intrested nearing question ansvere the prose of poducing a high degre ofheat pena, 

igh J so high as to injure the grain or other materials to be} 4 
swer; and to inform us by whom the purchase was | giog by its acency. ; e: 
made, and when, and what are your proofs of the fact? OFG; ie PRs Cc) 

The foregoing considerations are suggestive of | STRAW ( UTTERS—By Absalom B. Earle, of Oncon- n 
many things, both to manufacturers and to wool-grow- | N. Y.: I claim the method of cutting vegetable sub- 
ers. To manufacturers, that they can well afford to |St@nces,bya combined chopping or percussive andshear-} |, 
make three times the difference they have been accus- |!98 Cut produced by means of stationary knives, Care ie 
tamed to do between such wooles Mr. Thomas Reed’s |"#22 02 a2 oscillating lever and revolving tappets, which 
and the most of the Vermont merinos. To wool- | *¢tuate the oscillating lever, as described. e 
growers, especially those whose flocks are already| Wasuinc Macnines.— By John MacLaughlin, off d 
deeply tinctured with the Wells & Dickenson blood, ,Goshner, Ohio: I claim, first, the method of hanging 
that they should be satisfied with what they now have, | and overating the plunger by means of the shackles si 
at least, until they can procure the renovating cross and the heavy counterpoise handle, as described. g 
from the same variety in Spain, to which they have! Grass Burners. — By Jno. A. Craig, of Columbia, 
been heretofore indebted for the superiority attained Ark.: I claim the application to the surface of the 
by their flocks. I say the same variety in Sp: iin; for | sround, of flame, for agricultural purposes, using for A 
they must ascertain what variety of Spanish sheep it! that purpose, the described machine, or any other sub.) ™ 
was, Which in days gone by, imparted that high excel- | stantially the same, which will, by heat, produce the b 
lence to the Wells & Dickenson flock, for which it | intended effect. u 
was so famous ; and to the same variety, and to none) (Gop. Suerters. — By Wm. Linsley, of the town- P 
other, must they resort as to the fountain-head. ship of Waddam, Ill. : I claim the combination of sta- 

It remains only to be added, by way of check to the tionary sectional spring shelling plates, with a rotating B 
foolish mania now abroad, and the extravagant prices snaitemal spring shelling disc, substantially in the mang " 
demanded by some, that choice rams and ewes can be | 1a. sot forth ; the plates and discs having a wabbling fr 
purchased out of some of the flocks named above, | |, universal motion, caused by the constant varying of ™ 
at from three to ten dollars each, though for the very the space between them, to accomodate itself, at the 
best, higher Bete would be asked. Bortica. }same time, to ears of varying size and shape, by which p 

April 18th, 1852. |means the cobs are less broken and more thoroughly) ™ 

PR at aa: 'stripped than in machines as heretofore constructed) ? 
List of New Patents, for shelling corn, fed into them promiscously and in 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to — | mass. I 
April 20th, 1852. Seep Pranrers.—By Ira Reynolds, of Republic) ™ 
(vaees tan CommrerrsD actmnscas.) |Ohio: I claim the peculiarly formed curved lips om ¢ 

Grass anp Grain H ee R. T. Os- | | feeders, and longitudinal grooves or channels, so con-) d 
good, of Orland, Me. : I claim the manner of pl lacing structed and tightly fitted to the cast box as to pre-) e 
the toggle joint purch: ase (with the transverse acting | yent any grain from passing into the chamber, except) u 
joint) upon the end of the cutter arm, to act in con-| what is forced through the grooves by the lips or feeds © 
junction with the other machinery, giving it, as it| ers, as set forth. } W 
were, a double purchase, by hanging the sweep so Hay Raxes.—By J. S. Sturges, of Litchfield, O. 0 
that the arm of the crank will be horizontal or paral- | Iel first, the arms projecting from the axle, itt a 
lel with the toggle joint when straight, and giving the 4. _— . th “i Pre} for ti 7 Ben Me ag Z , 
cutters its double motion, by acting above and below | — ination Ww - : joints, for the purpose o a“ L 
this line. When the crank or hand is up, the purchase |)°8" "8 agen .20-op 0c peace ieee. h 
: Ps io h land. 
is at the upper end of the sweep; when half way | say sola yen 4 tl 
down, it is at the lower end or joint, varying like a | Crennd, benging te ofme to Me ene, te means se i 
circular or screw power. eo ithe standard and connecting rod, and also raising) 4 

jand lowering the arms, as the teeth may require, by 

Feepinc APPARATUS FOR A Grain TiRESHER.— | means of the pin and holes in the connecting rod ani) 

By Wm. R. Palmer, of Elizabeth City, N. C. : I claim | arms. i c 

1e method described, of preventing accidents . 
ad mote - “ae mo as 2 Rn a odor | Prow.—By Joshua Woodward of Haverhill, N. H.) »- 
ten anit Geyanliedin otalien. wart me «haa I claim the plate constructed, arranged and combing i ke 

Fe ae ee neers & FOMET, OF me Squivarent there- | ed with the plow, substantially in the manner set forth 

, ; a . | et } y | m 
of, which is arranged across the throat of the ma- he 
chine, and is supported and guided, substantially as| Snover. Prows.—By James Lattimer, of Chattool 4 
set forth. | gaville, Ga.: I claim the combination of the wing, of 

Rotary Curtrvators.—By P. E. Royse, of New half shovel plow and the adjustable scraper, arranged cl 
Albany, Ind. : I do not claim any of the parts sepa- | different stocks in the said beam, when the s said th 
rately considered, or irrespective of the manner, or |8<Taper 1s arranged on the land side and rear-ward . F 
form in which I propose, in combination, to apply the plow, and so that the grass, weeds, &c., shoved off tf 
them, to produce the advantages specified. I claim by the scraper, will be thrown intothe furrow made byj 4 
the construction of the teeth on the main or driving | the plow, the whole being arranged in the mannerj 
wheels, of a chisel-formed bevel, that is to say, one | and for the purpose set forth. = 
face being a continuation of the line, or plane of the) Pxrows.—By E. Ball, of Greentown O., (assignor t@ 
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Isaac N. McAbee, of Canton, O.): I claim connecting 
the beam to the plow irons, by means of a pivot and 
stay bolt, and adjustable standard, the whole being 
constructed and arranged as described, so that the 
front end of the beam can be set toward either side, 
or either extremity, raised or lowered, without chang- 
ing the height of the other, or both extremities raised 
simultaneously and equally, or unequally, substantial- 
ly as set forth. 

Grain Harvesters. —By Byron Densmore, of 
Sweden, N. Y.: I claim, first, the combination of the 
grooved cam and reciprocating lever, so arranged with 
each other as to give the rake, while in the act of 
clearing the platform of grain, an increased rapidity of 
motion, as compared with its backward movement. 

Second, controlling the motion of the rake, by 
means of the combined action of the hand, ratchet and 
lever, as set forth. 

Third, the arrangement of the double eccentric for 
equalizing the power of the spring on the lever, as 
described. 

Fourth, forming supports for the vibrating blade or 
sickle, by the plates, in sections seperate from the fin- 
gers, to prevent choking, as described. 


Suovet PLows. — By James H. Forman of Sharon, 
Ala. : 1 claim the use of the fulcrum pin and adjusting 
arrangement of the pin D, in combination with the 
beam and stock of a plow, for the purpose of regula- 
ting the dip of the ploughshare, substantially as set 
forth. 

Grass Harvesters.— By Wm. F. Ketchum, of 
Bnffalo, N. Y.: I claim, first, sustaining the rack peice 
in the manner set forth, by projecting a beam from the 
frame above the grass and behind it, to which it is con- 
nected by the rods, as set forth. 

And in combination therewith, I claim the shield 
plate in connection with the beam for sustaining the 
rack piece, substantially in the manner and for the 
purpose described. 

Seep PLanteRs.— By Edward Wicks, of Bart, Pa. : 
I do not claim, exclusively, causing the distributing 
wheel (constructed with cogs or teeth as described) to 
enter the body of the hopper, as such has already been 
But I claim the employment of a slide or its 
equivalent, through which the distributing wheel works, 
that by being moveable, operates to avoid friction of 
the wheel upon the sides of the aperture communicating 


s or feed: with the hopper, as liable to be produced by the play 
: of the shaft upon which the distributing wheel is hung ; 
field, O. | essentially as specified. 

axle, it) Grain Harvesters.—By Thomas Van Fossen, of 
a at Lancaster, Ohio: I claim constructing the reel with 
urface ¥ hinged or joined slats, having teeth projecting from 
nnee off them, whereby the grain is more effectually collected, 
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| raised, and drawn into the action of the cutters, as, 


described. 

I also claim the combination of the teeth with the 
sliding platform, which teeth rise and fall at the de- 
sired time, alternately arresting and releasing the cut 
grain, whereby the reciprocating motion of the plat- 
form will keep the cut grain straight and constantly 
moving on the platform towards the trough, substan-| 


Cuurns.—By Edwin B. Clement, of Barnet, Vt. : I 
Claim the application to deshers for churns, of floats 
that shall close together at their appointed place when 
pressed downwards through the cream or milk, forcing 
the cream or milk through narrow spaces, and opening 
again when raised from the bottom; claiming the 
right of composing the dasher of any materials, and in 
any combination of the above described parts, so as 
substantially to produce the same effects. 


Suovet Prows. — By W. Fagett, of Stone Bridge, 
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Va.: I claim the construction of the handles, and the 
principle or mode of shifting the same, as described, 
with their operation, the invention of the common 
shovel plow is of course disclaimed. 


Gane PLows. — By Harvey Killam & G. Valleau, 
of Scottsville, N. Y.: We claim mounting the tongue 
or pole upon the timbers, and uniting the same by an 
intermediate jointed connecting rod, to the horrizontal 
coupling rod, which unites the front andrearward ends 
of the pivotted arms of the axles, whereby the direc- 
tion or the guiding of the gang of plows is regulated 
by the action of the team itself, in moving in any di- 
rection the attendant may require. 

We also claim confining the tongue or pole between 


| the horizontal plate andtimber, by means of a fulcrum 


bolt, for the purpose of allowing the tongue or pole to 
vibrate or move right or left, with the direction of the 
teain. whereby the required direction is given to the 
propelling and supporting wheels, and whereby the 
tongue or pole may be shifted or adjusted in its posi- 
tion, to accommodate two or three horses and yet 
maintain its central draft with the plows. 


Rat Trars. — By James Sheward, of Somerset, O.: 
I claim the manner of constructing a machine for the 
killing of animals and throwing their bodies from the 
trap, and self-setting the same, substantially as de 
scribed. 

Morn Traps to Bee Hives.—By E. W. Phelps, of 
Newark, O.: I claim the peculiar construction of the 
moth traps as described, composed of a slide having 
the centre groove and two side grooves, and the metal- 
lic hinged cover arranged as set forth. 


Smut Macuines.—By Daniel Shaw, of Cheshire, O.: 
I claim the offset, that is to say, enlarging the space 
of the hollow trunk on the opposite side thereof, from 
that at which the grain is admitted, in combination 
with the screen, spout, passage, and valve, for taking 
the dust, etc., into the fan case, whereby the cheat and 
light grain, which pass up the spout with the impuri- 
ties, is effectually separated and delivered through the 
spout, substantially as set forth. 


Grain Serarators.—By John Thompson, of Chili, 
N. Y.: I claim the novel arrangement for separating 
the grain from the straw, by which the slats provided 
with teeth, have a rotary and lateral motion, said mo- 
tion produced, substantially, as described, or in any 
equivalent manner, in combination with the inclined 
slats, whereby, by their combined action, the grain is 
perfectly and rapidly separated from the straw, operat- 
ing in the manner and for the purpose set forth. 


Seep Pianters.—By Jesse Urmy, of Wilmington, 
Del. : I claim the jointed tooth attached to the beam, 
in combination with the swivelling bifurcated spout, to 
direct the corn, as specified for ribbed seeding. 

I also claim the combination and arrangement of 
the counter with the clutch, as described, so that the 
counting shall stop when the seed is not delivered. 

I also claim the finger register and its appurtenan- 
ces, as described, for regulating the quantity of seed 
delivered. 

I also claim, in combination with the seeding ap- 


| paratus, the pulverizer for guano, &c., constructed and 


arranged as set forth. 


Seep PLanters.—By B. T.Stowell& A. Marcellus, 
of Waddam’s Grove, Ill.: We claim, first, the appli- 
cation of the dibbles constructed and arranged as de- 
scribed, to the peripheries of the wheel, and operating 
in the manner set forth. 

We also claim the peculiar arrangement for feeding 
the seed to the hills, consisting substantially of the 
pistons and tubes, regulated by the coiled springs, and 
bars, operating as set forth. 








Northern Spy Apple in Ohio. 


Pomologistsin this State have been waiting with 
much interest to learn whether the Northern Spy ap- 
ple will maintain in Ohio the very high reputation 
which it justly sustains in Western New York—as it 
is well known that some varieties deteriorate greatly 
by such a change of soil and climate. It was expect- 
ed that many trees of the Spy, would have produced 
fruit in Ohio the past season, but for the general fail- 
ure of the crop. It will be seen however by the fol- 
lowing communication from the Hudson O. Observer, 
that one tree at least has borne fruit, and that it fully 
meets the high expectations which had been formed re- 
specting it; and although we cannot decide from one 
experiment what the result may be in other localities, 
nor as to the keeping qualities of the fruit, still the 
facts are highly interesting and encouraging:—Ed. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I thought it might be of some 
benefit to give your readers a description of the Nor- 
thern Spy Apple, as grown in this section of the coun- 
try. This apple has a name in Western New York, 
unsurpassed by any variety grown. For the last 
three or four years much speculation has been afloat 
as to the adaptation of our soil and climate to the pro- 
duction of good fruit of this variety. Of the first trees 
that Mr. Elliott brought from N. Y., Mr. Oviatt of this 
town bought a very small tree, from which he eut sci- 
ons enough to fill the top of a bearing tree. This 
season that tree (in the orchard now owned by Mr. 
A. Comstock) fruited, and if the fruit produced by that 
tree is any thing like a specimen of what the fruit is 
to be, it is decidediy the best single variety that is grown 
here. It is of the largest class. One or two being 
defective, commenced decaying, and were eaten. 
They were extremely rich and juicy, destitute of that 
sharp acid which the Greening possesses, having all 
its richness, the acid being something sharper than the 
Richfield Nonesuch, having qualities to render it first- 
rate for culinary or table use. And now, Sir, with all 
deference to the opinions of others, I have been and 
still am of the opinion that it is to become one 
of our very best apples. Some of the reasons upon 
which my opinionis founded are these: In 1820, Mr. 
Wm. Tinney who had previously planted nurseries in 
Richfield and other parts of Ohio) brought scions from 
Ontario County, N. Y. (most of which were cut in 
Bloomfield, the home ofthe Spy) for grafting his nur- 
series; among the scions was the Nonesuch (Red. 
Canada.) Mr. Elliott says, “this is ared, sub acid apple, 
a good keeping winter apple, it was brought from 
Bloomfield to Richfield,extensively cultivated in Rich- 
field, and a quarter of a century from that time it had 
so much improved in our soil and climate that it was 
not recognized as the Nonesuch, and Mr. Elliott at my 
house pronouncedit another variety; hence the name 
Richfield Nonesuch. Now,this was one of the best 
apples in Ontario County. 

The Northern Spy is a red (striped) apple, a sub- 
acid apple, a good keeping winter apple, one of the 
best apples in Ontario County, a native of East Bloom- 
field. Now if the Nonesuch was so much improv 
ed by cultivation here, I hold that the Northern Spy 
will improve rather than degenerate in our strong rich 
clay loam soil, such as the Northern parts of Medina, 
Summit, Portage, andthe Southern part of Cuyahoga 
Counties. And I think fruit growers should no longer 
hesitate about selling the Northern Spy. Such has 
been the call for them at my nursery since the exhibi- 
tion of those grown here at our township fair, thatI 
have not 20 trees left, although I hold them at twenty- 
five cents each, just double what I ask for other apple 
trees. Jas. W. Wetp. 

Richfield, Summit Co. November 13th, 1851. 
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Cure for Garget in Cows. 

Eps. Ouro CuttivaTor : — Seeing some time since 
an inquiry made through the Genesee Farmer, for a 
remedy for the Garget in Cows’ udder, I would say 
that the common remedy in this section of the coun- 
try is garget root, or that usually called poke root. It 
is easily given to cows by chopping it fine and mixing 
with bran or meal; they will eat itreadily. There is 
no danger of giving too much —it will not hurt them; 
but care should be taken not to let horses get any of 
it, for itis rank poison to them. A very small quan- 
tity will kill a horse. A. 8S. Kinescey. 

Jacksonville, Ia. 

; 200+ ' 

Sxort Horns.—We saw at the railroad, day before 
yesterday, a Bull Calf, and two Heifer Calves. from 
Co]. Sherwood’s stock, Auburn, on their way to Vir- 
ginia. They were purchased J. R. Richardson, Esq., 
of Wythe county. The price paid for the calves was 
$500, and we consider the purchase an excellent one 
taking into consideration the superiority of the stock. 

It is gratifying to learn that there is a very fair de- 
mand for the improved stock of our State, and arrivals 
are being sent to almost every State in the Union, as 
well as to the British provinces, at prices that are re- 
munerating.—Albany Eve. Jour., April 22. 

i eee “ 
Jersey or “Alderney” Cows. 

In England at the present time, no breed of cows is 
so much in demand as the Jersey, or mis-called “ Al- 
derney.” Their home is on the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey, in the British Channel ; and large numbers 
are taken over to London, and other towns and cities. 
We saw several lots of thirty to fifly on sale ; and at 
the great show at Windsor, there was a goodly num- 
ber of the finest specimens, exhibited from the choice 
herds of Col. Le Couteur, and other gentlemen who 
have bestowed attention to the improvement of this 
breed of cattle. 

The Jersey (or “Alderney ” cows 
the peculiar richness of their milk, and the beautiful 
yellow color of the butter made therefrom. The 
quantity of milk they afford, as might be expected, is less 
than the average of other cows. They are also of 
less size, and do not possess qualities desirable for the 
butcher; nor are they at all showy in appearance ; 
still, their gentle dispositions, and richness of milk 
render them very popular for private families of small 
doinain—and even in the broad parks of the wealthy, 
a couple or more of Jersey cows are a fashionable 
appendage. Their usual color is a dun or ash color, 
with more or less spots of white ; and one of the dis 
tinguishing marks is the rich yellow or orange color 
of the skin inside the ears, and other parts where it 
can be seen. 

A number of the Jersey cattle have been imported 
into the State of New York, and also Massachusetts, 
we believe, within a few years past, and more will no 
doubt be obtained. Asa sort of “family pet,” we 
think they are likely to be much sought after, but not 
for general profit, by dairymen ; though we are not 
sure, but that in proportion to their size and the 
amount of food required, they will yield as much but 
ter as other breeds. 

Attempts have been made of late years to improve 
the form and size of the Jersey cattle, without detract: 
ing from their richness of milk; and some of the spec- 
imens bred by Col. Le Couteur especially exhibit 
marked evidence of success. The following extracts 
from an article by his pen in the last year’s Transac 
of the N. Y. Agricultural Society, will be read with 
interest by cattle-breeders, as exhibiting the skill and 
precision with which such business is conducted id 
that country, as well as for the information it contains 

i respecting this breed of cattle. 
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A few gentlemen, presided over by the then Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Major-General Thornton, selected two 


beautiful cows, with the best qualities as models. One 3° Neck. 


of these was held to be perfect in her barrel and fore- 
quarters ; the other was equally so in her hind-cuarters. 
From these two the following points were laid down to 


be the rule for governing the judges in all the cattle- “” 


shows of the Jersey Agricultural Society. 
The accuracy of this arrangement is proved by the 
fact that no deviation from it has been made, the ex- 


experience of ten years having only added to the °” 


scale, the points for general appearance and condition : jg 

Scale of Points for Bulls. | 5. Cheek small. 

The following is the scale of| 6. Throat clean. 
points which guide the judges! 7. Muzzle, fine and encircled 
in awarding the premiums on} with a light color. 
cattle : | 8. Nostrils, high and open. 
Article. 9. Horns, smooth, crumpled, | 20 

1. Pedigree on male side. not too thick at the base, | 
2. Pedigree on female side, and tapering, tipped with | 21. 
3. Head, fine and tapering. 


black. 
4. Forehead broad. 


10. Ears, small and thin. | 92 


\22. 


11. 


19. 


I 
9% 


66-06 
6 
9 


Ears, of a deep orange col- 
or within. 

Eye full and lively. 

arched, powerful, 

but not too coarse and 

heavy. 


. Chest, broad and deep. 
Barrel, hooped, broad and 26. 


deep. 


5. Well ribbed home, having 


but little space between 

the last rib and the hip. 
Back, straight from the 

withers to the top of hip. 


ws 


, 


8. Back, straight from the top 28. 


of the hips to the setting 
on of the tail; and the 
tail at right angles with 
the back. 
Tail fine. | 
Tail, hanging down to the)30. 
hocks. 131. 
Hide, mellow and movea-'32. 
ble, but not too loose. 33. 
Hide, covered with fine 


(29. 


8 
OI-Il 


_ 
- 


23. 
24. 


) 
20. 


¢ 
- @ 





’ 
‘ 
’ 
i 

_ 

ice) 


and soft hair 

Hide of a good color. 

Fore-legs short & straight. 

Fore-arm, large and pow- 
erful, swelling and full 
above the knee, and fine 
below it. 

Hind - quarters, from the 
hock to the point of the 
rump, long and well filled 
uD. 

Hind legs, short & straight 
(below the hocks) and 
bones rather fine. 

Hind legs, squarely placed, 
and not too close togeth- 
er when viewed from be- 
hind. 

Hind legs, not to cross in 
walking. 

Hoofs small. 

Growth. 

General appearance. 

Condition. 

Points, 33. 








{ 


J 


It was anciently thought that cream from the Jer- 
sey cow was too rich for making cheese. Mr. Le 
Feuvre, of La Houge, who has a fine breed of cows, 
tried the experiment two years since, and succeeded 
to admiration. It was made from the pure milk, 
cream and all, as it comes from the cow. It was 
found that the quantity of milk that would have pro- 
duced a pound of butter, afforded one pound and a half 
of cheese. 

From the quantity of milk which produced a cheese 
of twenty pounds weight, the drainings of the curds 
and whey, on being churned, yielded four pounds of 
butter. This butter was of an inferior quality when 
eaten with bread, but was superior to any other for the 
making of pastry ; it was peculiarly hard, and of ex- 
cellent texture for such use in hot weather. The wri- 
ter has tasted cheeses from Mr. Le Feuvre’s farm, 
quite equal in quality to the richest double Gloster. 

On one or two farms besides General Fouzel’s, but- 


ter is made from clouted cream in the Devonshire 


mode ; but as this is not peculiar to Jersey, it is not 
noticed further than that ten pounds of butter are usu- 


ally made in five minutes by this process. The usual 


way of procuring the cream is by placing the milk in | 


pans about six inches deep, the glazed shallow earth- | 
enware having taken the place of the unglazed deep | 
vessels. 

It is admitted that the richest milk and cream are 
produced by cows whose ears have a yellow or orange 
color within. Some of the best cows give twenty-six 
quarts of milk in twenty-four hours, and fourteen lbs 
of butter from such milk in one week. 
Good cows afford twenty quarts of milk daily, and ten 


pounds of butter weekly, in the spring and summer} 


months. Butter is made every second or third day. 

Jersey butter, made when the cows are partially fed | 
on parsnips, or white carrots and grass, in September | 
and October, when salted and potted will keep till the 
following spring, preserving as well as Irish butter, 
with a much Jess rank flavor. 

(Col. Le Couteur informs us under date of June 15, 
1850, that yearling bulls of the pure breed would be 
be delivered at Southampton, England, from 10/ to 121, 
and a yearling prize heifer at from 10/ to 15/—from | 
$48 to $70 each.) 

— ~ -——e-®®@ee-- -- -- 
{For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Word to the Poor. 

Would you wish to be richt Wherefore? To in- 
crease your means of enjoyment, I suppose. Wealth 
does this for some, for others it does not—the fault 
not of wealth but of the wealthy. What would you 
do if you had the “ rocks ”? You would build a house, 
every one of you, “ the best intown.” This would be 
a source of proper gratification and rational enjoy- 
ment. Everybody likes to see good, good-looking 
houses. I wish every one of us owned one. But I 


more wish we had a love of the beautiful—a disposi- | 


tion to clothe our present humble, comfortable homes 
in neatness, decency, loveliness and greater comfort ; 
a disposition to white-wash our smoky kitchens, and 
clean out our filthy cellars, wood-houses, catch-alls, 

and sink-holes ; to commence a suit of “ er pice 
against the tenants of our door-yards—hogs and cattle 
—and establish our rights thereto by putting up a 
cheap, decent fence, and a convenient gate ; to pick 
up the rotten wood, old boards, old brush, chips, bones 
and stones, and let the sun, air, rain and dews spread 
their clean, green carpet around our doors; to dig 
drains and build dry walks; to plant here and there a 
shrub and flower, and assist nature in nursing them 
for our pleasure, and make everything within, harmo- 
nious with everything without. Thislove of beauty— 
neat, clean, and innocent itself, attracts the neat and 
beautiful around and to it. It creates beauty and de- 
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lights in it. Of what use would be acostly and splen” 
did mansion to the gross and the tasteless! Of what 
use is the elegant ‘to those that cannot appreciate it 
and would not preserve it? Of what use are pearls to 
swine? Who has not somewhere seen a costly and 
once elegant house made loathsome and disagreeable 
by its uncleaninmates? And who has not somewhere 
seen a cheap, rough cot, clothed in loveliness and 
beauty, “ like a bride adorned for her groom”? 

“7 don’t care,” says one, “so much about fine 
things ; but I do wish I had the means to educate my 
children.” Educate them for what? You have the 
means to educate them into usefulness, respectability, 
and prosperity. Success in life depends partly, but 
not wholly, nor even chiefly, on what the bande 4 are 
designed to teach ; still less does true and enduring 
happiness depend thereon. By early, and continued 
culture and pains, you can give your children a dispo- 
sition, even, tranquil and kind—itself a superior edu- 
cation and a fortune. It is no disparagement to liter- 
|ature to say that there are certain habitual feelings, for 
|which one might exchange, with advantage, a know- 
ledge of every language under heaven, and be left 
dumb. Example alone, with or without precept, can 
awaken and strengthen these feelings in children. In 
the same way, and only the same way, they may be 
taught good manners, habits of thought, reading, at- 
bem, oy cleanliness, honesty, truthfulness, generosity 
and industry. All this can be done at home—best at 
home, and easily and pleasantly. As the trees will 


-| bud and put forth their leaves under the invisible but 
Such are rare. | 


powerful influence of the approaching spring, so will 
the good in children unfold itself under the magic but 
equally powerful influence of a proper and consistent 
example. Of whom do children learn their language? 
Do they learn English by hearing French or German? 
'Do they learn to use rough words and harsh tones 
\from hearing kind language and smooth accents? 
|* Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ?” 
| Mesopotamia, O., April, 1852. LEANDER. 
.*<7-cecor-- 
| Massillon Markets and Manvfacturers. 
| Eps. O. Curtivator :— Allow me to inquire if you 
are aware of the importance of our town, in an agri- 
| cultural point of view —has it occurred to you that 
| Ohio is the greatest producer of wheat of any State 
|in the Union — Stark county the greatest in the State, 
and this (Perry) township the greatest in the county? 
And are you aware that for many years past, there has 
been more wheat purchased from the producers in this 
town than in any other town or even city known? In 
addition to this it is and has been for a long time no 
inconsiderable market for Woot, as well as of all 
kinds of other produce —besides this, large quantities 
of flour are manufactured, and bought and sold in this 
market. Could you not then be doing justice to the 
growing importance of our town, and contribute to 
the satisfaction of your numerous readers in this 
county by referring to our market, in connection with 
that of other towns in the State? The recent open- 
ing of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, from Pitts- 
burg to Massillon, has given quite an impetus in all 
departments of business; and connected as it is here 
with the Ohio Canal, and in the centre of gravity of 
the greatest wheat region in the world —the Railroad 
Company, as well as the people of the county, and 
the State, must and will realize the beneficial influ- 
ence of such connection. 
Respectfully yours, 
| Massillon, April 16, 1852. 
| RemarK.—We have been aware of the importance of 
Massillon as a centre of trade, though not a point giving tone 
to market prices; such tone depending upon demand as well 
as mag Our friend Jarvis speaks well for OLp Starx, 


which, if it is not the wheat county of Ohio, lays along side 
of one that is. — Eps. 


Kent JARVIs. 


Vou. VIII | 
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Reasons against a Dog Tax. 

FrrenpLty Epirors—As the legislature is about to 
enact a new tax law, and appear disposed to tax all 
kinds of property alike, I wish to call their attention 
to one species of property which has long been ex- 
empt, and it is to be hoped they will not so innovate 
on a long established precedent as to bring it on the tax 
list. True, yourselves and eorrespondents and very 
many others afew years since made great exertions to 
bave this property, (dogs) taxed ; and a law for that 
purpose was enacted, but repealed before going into 
effect. Having reviewed the arguments pro and con, 
and having changed my views of such a law, I wish to 
give the reasons for the change, and why dogs should 
not be taxed—hoping humbly that the legislature and 
people will give them due attention. A hint to a wise 
man is as good as a kick, therefore I shall condense 
as much as possible. 

First, then, dogs not being producers but consumers, 
it is unreasonable, if not useless to tax them. Your 
cow and sheep will bear taxation, for the first produces 
milk, beef, and hides — the latter mutton and wool — 
but who could afford to be taxed on so worthless a 
thing as a dog? 

Secondly, mutton and wool are Jow priced now, and 
what would they bring were dogs taxed to death, and 
the 300,000 sheep the dogs annually destroy, and their 
wool and increase added to the present stock? Why, 
wool and mutton would be so plenty every one would 
have enough and to spare. Again, every dog costs 
about as much yearly for his support as would make a| 
barrel of pork. My township has about 300 of them,! 
and being, 1 presume, no more doggish than others, 
that ratio would make about 360,000 in the State. If 
these 360,000 dogs were converted into barrels of pork, 
and thrown into the market “on top of” our present 
supply, d’ye think any body would want to buy pork ? 
it would glut universal Yankeedom. 

Again, if dogs were abolished or taxed, which would 
amount to the same thing, what would the numerous 
poor families, who are engaged in a laudable struggle | 
to keep the breath of life in some half dozen starving | 
hounds and curs do with their surplus pork, mush and | 
milk, &c.—wouldn’t the children surfeit! And if 
wool, and of course clothing were cheap, wouldn’t 
there be danger that many poor children who can’t go 
to school now for want of clothing, would be enabled 
to get an education, so as to be in the way of the rich 
and well born! What farmer well to do in the world 
but knows the advantage of having poor neighbors to 
do his work, and take a few pounds of pork, wool, or 
mutton for pay ? Could he expect such, were they all 
to raise pigs and sheep instead of dogs, and employ the 
boys at raising corn and potatoes, instead of chasing 
the dogs about the woods and fields a ter squirrels and, 
rabbits ? No sir-ee ! no such thing. 

Again, most of us travel more or less : who has not 
experienced the exhilarating and delightful effects a 
chorus from a half dozen howling curs has on the} 
nerves, as they rush on him and his horse on the high | 
road! Away goes horse and rider as if old Nick had| 
kicked him on end; and just as Dobbin begins to flag, 
out comes another pack and sends him on again. 
Think of the expense you will be obliged to incur for 
whips and spurs before you venture a tax on dogs. 

Bear in mind that something is necessary to keep) 
the supply of sheep within the demand ; and as we| 
have improvidently and foolishly destroyed and driven 
off from our State their natural enemy, the wolf, which 
God had provided for that purpose, pray don’t add to 
our former follies that of destroying the next best re-| 
medy of over-production. 

Feeling in duty bound to make this humble confes-| 
sion of repentance for former heresies, 

I am your obedient Convertrep Doc Hater. | 


| common side-saddle. 


Pear Tree Blight. 

Eps. O. Cutt.— Much has been said and written in 
relation to the pear blight, and I was interested in the 
remarks of General Bierce, a few evenings since,* in 
the Hall of Representatives. In the course of his re- 
marks upon scientific farming, he said: “In a cold 
dry summer, followed by a warm, moist fall, the sci- 
entific farmer looks well to his pear orchard for blight 
the ensuing summer. For want of a little science on 
this subject, many a farmer has lost his choicest trees. 
The sap being kept back by the natureof the summer 
and unnaturally forced up by the warmth and mois- 
ture of the fall, gives to the tree an unnatural luxuri- 
ant growth, which, before it has time to descend, is 
frozen up, and the sap thus prevented from returning 
to the root. Ittherefore becomes stagnant, alternately 
freezing and thawing; eventually it becomes putrid. As 
the sap in the spring ascends, it meets and mingles 
with this putrid matter in the unnatural growth, and 
circulates it through the whole tree. The branch 
first dies, but the poison eventually spreads through the 
system, and the tree itself dies. 

“ By knowing the cause of the disease, the scientific 


| farmer would watch his trees in the spring, and when 


he saw, as he can from the appearance of the leaves, 
the existence of blight in a limb, he would by amputa- 
tion prevent the circulation of the disease through the 
tree.” 

As I have seen various attempts to account for the 
pear blight, will you give your views on this theory ? 
Columbus, Jan. 1852. QUERIST. 

Remarks.—The foregoing may be one cause of 
blight in pear trees, but we do not think it is the most 
common one, for in a majority of cases the disease 
does not manifest itself until after the summer’s growth 
is nearly completed, say in July or August, instead of 
spring, as would be the case if the mischief was done 
during the winter. The foregoing theory is not new. 
We do not think it is the true one, nor do we pretend 
to know what is.—Ebs. 

* This communication has been in type several months. 

“a igsdntitie 

A New Sine-sappLe.—We have seen a capital arti- 
cle, the invention of Disbrow, at hisriding school, No. 
20, Fourth Avenue. It renders horsemanship perfect- 
ly safe to the ladies, by the addition of a new support 
on the outside of the near crutch, against which the 
knee of the rider presses. At the same time, that part 
of the saddle which heretofore rested upon the shoul 
ders is cut out, saving the animal from those painful 
excoriations so frequently witnessed. This saddle 
holds the lady firmly in her seat, and she may safely 
trust herself on a restive horse, gallop, leap fences, 
and perform other feats which would be attended with 
some risk to an inexperienced rider occupying the 
We are glad to see this inven- 
tion, and we doubt not the ladies will hail it with 
much pleasure.—N. Y. Cour. 

—= +-2eo + = 
Plowing and Seeding. 

Eps. O. Cutt.: I wish you would encourage our 
agriculturists always to seed their grounds as fast as 
they plow. The amazing advantages will at once be 
apparent to the reflecting farmer. T'o those who will 
not think on the subject enough at once to see its im- 
portance, I recommend to “ try a patch.” 

It is lamentable to see so many of our farmers plow- 
ing for a week, and then when the whole field is done, 
and the weed and grass seed pretty well germinated, 
begin to put in their crop. 

The moisture and mellowness of the earth, when 
first turned, creates immediate vegetation ; delay loses 
this to the crop, and gives the advantage to the weeds 
and grass that were in the soil. Only look at it! 

Cincinnati, O. AGRICOLA. 
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COLUMBUS, MAY 1, 1852. 
wit. 
THe Onto State Boarp oF: AGRICULTURE, will 
meet in Cleveland, on Friday, the 7th day of May, for 


the transacti: 


mn of such business as may demand 
attention. 


their 
We understand that the President of the 





Board, Dr. Watts, will leave for England shortly af- 
ter the meeting. 
Distrisutinc Seeps to our roll of honor friends, 


has occupied much of our time for the past month, so 
that we have not been able to bestow much attention 
upon our correspondents. A number of letters and 
communications are on our table unanswered. We 
have sent off ahout 10.000 papers of seeds, and nearly 
all of our stock of vegetable seeds is now disposed of; 
many of the kinds were exhausted 
were all supplied, so that we had 
in their stead in some case s. We have still on hand 
a few kinds of field seeds, (in small papers, for send- 
ing by mail,) and a fall assortment of those French 
Flower Seeds—40 or more varieties, which wecontin- 
ue to send to new clubs of and to those 
who order them. Twenty papers of flower seeds by 
mail, postage paid, for $1. The first half of M: Ly W ill 
be in time for sowing most kinds, as the season is very 
backw ard. 


our orders 
to substitute others 


before 


subscribers, 


Tue Weatuer for the past month has been ex- 
tremely wet and cold, and the season is now very back- 
ward, with the ground still too wet for plowing, except 
where quite light and porous. 
but good for wheat and grass 

Tue Marts.—We are much indebted to postmasters 
for many favors, which we are glad to acknowledge ; 
but somehow we have never been subjected to so 
much annoyance, by loss and misc 
and papers, as in the present year. 
natured letters on this account, 
serve ; 


Prospects poor for oats, 


arriage of money 
We getsome ill- 
which we do not de- 
mistakes will occur in transmitting so large a 
correspondence as ours, but if we do not complain, 
eurely none of our subscribers or correspondents have 
aright to. Our disappointments are a hundred fold 
greater than theirs can be from the same cause. 


The AssocraTe Eprror will be happy to shake hands 


with the Cultivator Friends at the Sheep Shearing in 
Tiffin, on the 5th inst. 


S TOCK 


AssociaTions.—Not long since the Agents 
of the Washington County Stock Company, were 
up this way, looking for choice stock. We under- 


stand that some purchases were made from the herd 
of M. L. Sullivant of this city, and also that they pur- 
chased the famous horse Capmus, of John Irons of 
Warren County. 

The Scioto stock breeders are again in the field: an 
Association has been recently formed, embracing some 


of the most enterprising stock raisers of Ross, Picka- 
way, Madison, and Franklin counties, with a capital 
a ar of some $12,000. Dr. A. Watts and G. 


. Renick, of Ross, are going out to Europe in the 
Bai tic, this ‘abiiiets agents of the company, to select 
stock from the best herds in Great Britain. 
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Our Poetical Correspondents. 


We took occasion to say a few words on the sub- 
ject of poetry last summer, (Aug. 15, p. 248,) which 
some of our friends construed into a personal slight, 
and others thought too severe in their application. 
| We have thought it over a greatdeal since, and are still 
|as obstinate as ever. We prize above all human com- 
| positions, a piece of genuine poetry—original in its 
inspiration, and harmonious in its execution ; but if 
anybody wants to give us fits, let them send a batch of 
dish-water rhymes. This remark is not made with 
any personal aim, neither do we undervalue the good 
intentions of any who feel that they have a call to 
write verses. The warm daysef spring which brought 
out the cherry blossoms, have also brought us a fresh 
supply of Poetical Literature, for which the authors 
will accept our thanks, while we frankly assure them, 
that in most cases it is unsuited to our purpose. 

The lines of Kate Montcomerte, in this paper are 
an exception, and that nomme de plume will accept 
the thanks of the editors in both departments. Her 
versification in some places might have been easier, 
but the sentiment is a fair and frank daguerreotype of 
woman’s soul. 

-<—2eoe + 

Tose Insect Ecos sent us by 
Lancaster, are of a 


Dr. Scott, of 
kind that we have occasionally 
seen before, but do not know their parentage. We 
will try to observe what they produce, if they hatch, 
and perhaps friend Scott willdo the same. They ap- 
pear like the scales of a coccus or bark louse, or more 
like flax seeds glued on to the bark of the twig. 

VarnisHep CLotu ror Hot Beps.—H. Rogers, of 
Mt. Healthy, says that himself and neighbors have tried 
the plan published in the Cultivator of March 15th, 
with perfect satisfaction, except that he has improved 
upon that plan by having his canvass on rollers, so 
that when not in use itcan be rolled up and put away 
He also uses a little Japan varnish in the composition 
for coating—we did the same. 

Premium List.—Portage county is out with a fine 
list for next autumn ; premiums to the value of $450 
are offered. 

Srark County, also has a premium list which must 
enlist active competition. 

Gone TO CLEVELAND.—It will be seen by his card in 
this paper, that our valued friend Garpner has re- 
moved from Marietta. The Forest City has made an 
acquisition in this gentleman. 

More Woot Samptes.—We have in our port-folio, 
severa] samples of excellent wool from various quar- 
ters, which we shall compare and report upon here- 
alter. 

AnoTuer Rearer.—Look at the claims of B. Smith’s 
Reaper, advertised inthis number. The proprietor in- 
tends having it on hand at the trial of implements, in 
Ohio, this season. 

More Morean Horses.—It will be seen by our new 
advertisements to-day, that these famous horses are 
likely to lead the course the present season. 

+s2ee- 
Notices of Publications Receiv ed. 


Hypropatuic Encycroreni, by R. T. Tratt,No. 8 
This number completes the series and is furnished with 
a full index, analysis of subjects, and glossary of 
terms. The work consists of over 500 pages, well il- 
lustrated, and executed in the usual handsome style 
of Fowler & Wells. Price 25 cents per number, or 
bound in two volumes, 12 mo., for $2.50. 

The Union Artist, at Pittsburg, No. 6, for April, 
has put on a cleaner suit, and looks more encourag 

ling. We don’t exactly see the p’int in his “ hint” to 
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the editors of the Cultivator, but if Bro. Hartshorn 
calls his former dingy habiliments, ‘ paper of superior 
quality,” “ good type,” and “ costly engravings,” his 
ideas of such things must be of the Pittsburgh stamp ; 
out here in our settlement, we don’t look upon such 
things in that light. 

The Warer Cure Journat, and the PHRENOoLOGT- 
cat JournaL. The back numbers of these works 
have been received, with an apology. We take back 
what we said before about these publications, for in 
the main we always liked them, but we like to get 
such things regularly. Fowler & Wells, N. Y.,24 pp. 
Monthly Quarto, $1 each a year. 

Biackwoop, for April, from L. Scott & Co., N. Y. 
This number has some excellent papers, but we can- 
not away with the interminable “to be continued ” of 
“ My Novel, or Varieties of English Life ;” a genera- 
tion would pass away while it was winding its slow 
length along. 

ahichiniaaasn in cigaliial : 
{From Allen's “Raral Architecture") 


Lawns, Grounds, Parks, and Woods. 


We are wel! aware that small farms do not permit 
any consideravle appropriation of ground to waste pur- 
poses, as such spots are usually called which are occu- 
pied with wood, or the shade of open trees, near the 
dwelling. But no dwelling can be complete in all its 
appointments without trees in its immediate viéinity. 
This subject has perhaps been sufficiently discussed in 
preceding chapters ; yet, as a closing course of remark 
upon what a farm house, greater or less in extent, 
should be in the amount of shade given to it, a further 
suggestion or two may be permitted. 
almost all places, in the vicinity of the dwelling, por- 
tions of ground which can be appropriated to forest 
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There are, in| 
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greens of the north luxuriate in a grandeur scarcely 
known elsewhere, and shoot their conesinto the sky to 
an extent that the stripling pines, and firs, and larches 
of England in vain may strive to imitate. The elm of 
New England towers up, and spreads out its sweeping 


| arms with a majesty unwonted in the ancient parks or 


forests of Europe ; while its maples, and birches, and 
beeches, and ashes, and oaks, and the creat white- 
armed buttonwood, m.ke up a variety of intervening 
growth, luxuriant in the extreme. Pass on through 
the Middle States, and into the far west, and there 
they still flourish with additional kinds—the tulip and 
poplar—the nut-trees, in all their wide variety, with 
a host of others equally grand and imposing, inter- 
spersed ; and shrub-trees innumerable are seen every 
where as they sweep along your path. Beyond the 
Alleghanies, and south of the great lakes are vast 
natural parks, many of them enclosed,and dotted with 
|herds of cattle ranging over them, which will show 
single trees, and clumps of forest that William the 
| Conqueror would have given a whole fiefdom in his 
|Hampshire spoliations to possess; while, stretching 
jaway toward the Gulf of Mexico, new varieties of trees 
are found, equally imposing, grand, and beautiful, 
| throughout the whole vast range, and in almost every 
| locality, susceptible of the finest possible appropriation 
to ornament and use. Many a one of these noble 
| forests, and open, natural parks have been appropria- 
ited already to embellish the comfortable family estab- 
| lishment which has been built either on its margin, or 
within it; and thousands more are standing, as yet 
unimproved, but equally inviting the future occupant 
to their ample protection. 

| The moral influences, too, of lawns and parks around 
|or in the vicinity of our dwellings, are worthy of con- 
Secluded as many a country dweller may 


| sideration. 


trees without detriment to other economical uses, if|be, away from the throng of society, there is a sym- 
applied in the proper way. Anyone who passes along | pathy in trees which invites our thoughts and draws 
a high road and discovers the farm house, seated on | our presence among them with unwonted interest, and 
the margin or in the immediate vicinity of a pleasant|in frequent cases, assist materially in stamping the 
grove, is imurediately struck with the peculiarly rural | feelings and courses of our future lives —always with 
and picturesque air which it presents, and thinks to| pure and ennobling sentiments— 

himself that he should love such a spot for his own| 


“The grovés were God’s first temples.” 
home, without reflecting that he might equally as well | 


The thoughtful man, as he passes under their she- 


create one of the same character. Sites already occu- 
pied, where different dispositions are made of contigu- 
ous ground, may not admit of like advantages; and 
such are to be continued in their present arrangement, 
with such course of improvement as their circumstances 
will admit. But.to such as are about to select the sites 
of their future homes, it is important tostudy what can 
best embellish them in the most effective shade and 
ornament. 

In the immediate vicinity of our large towns and 
cities it is seldom possible to appropriate any consider- 
able breadth of land to ornamental purposes, excepting 
rough and unsightly swamp ground, more or less occu- 
pied with rock or swamp; or plainer tracts, so sterile 
as to be comparatively worthless for cultivation. Such 
grounds, too, often lie bare of wood, and require plant- 
ing, and a course of years to cover them with trees, 
even if the proprietor is willing, or desirous to devote 
them to such purpose. 
our country where to economize land is not important, 
and a mixed occupation of it to both ornament and 
profit may be indulged to the extent of the owner’s 
disposition. All over the United States there are 
grand and beautiful sweeps and belts of cultivated 
country, interspersed with finely-wooded tracts, which 


offer the most attractive sites for the erection of dwell-| 


ings on the farms which embrace them, and that 
require only the eye and hand of taste toconvert them, 
with slight labor, into the finest wooded-lawns and 
forested parks imaginable. Nocountry whatever pro- 
duces finer trees than North America. The ever- 


Still there are vast sections of 


tering boughs, in the heat of summer, with uncovered 
brow, silently worships the Hand that formed them 
| there, scarcely conscious that their presence thus cle 
jvates his mind to holy aspirations. Among them, the 


| speculative man 
| 


| ‘Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
| Sermons in stones.” 


| Even children, born and educated among groves of 
|trees, drink in early impressions, which f»llow them 
|for good all their days; and, when the toils of their 
|after life are passed, they love toreturn to these grate- 
ful coverts, and spefid their remaining days amid the 
| tranquility of their presence. Men habituated to the 
wildest life, too, enjoy the woods, the hills, and the 
mountains, beyond all the captivation and excitement 
| of society, and are nowhere at rest, but when in their 
communion. 
| The love of forest scenery is a thing to be culti- 
| vated as a high accomplishment, in those whose earl] 
|associations have not been among them. saiaal 
| country life is tame and intolerable, without a taste, 
| either natural or acquired, for fine jandscape scenery ; 
and in a land like this, where the country gives occu 
| pation to so great a proportion of its people, and a 
large share of those engaged in the active and ex 
|citing pursuits of populous towns, sigh and look fom 
'ward to its enjoyment, every inducement should be 
offered to cultivate a taste for those things which make 
| one of its chief attractions. Nor shouldseclusion from 
i general society, nor a residence apart from the bust 
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ing activity of the werld, present a bar to the due 
cultivation of the taste in many subjects supposed 
to belong only to the throng of association. It is one 
of the advantages of rural life, that it gives us time 
to think ; and the greatest minds, of whoze labors in 
the old world we have had the benefit, and of later 
times in our own land, have been reared chiefly in 
the solitude of the country. Patrick Henry loved to 
range among the woods, admiring the leafy magnifi- 
cence of nature, and to follow the meandering courses 
of the brooks, with his hook and line. Washington, 
when treading the vast solitudes of central Virginia, 
with his surveyor’s instruments on his back, conceived 
the wonderful resources of the great empire, of which | 
he will ever be styled the “father.” The dwelling of 
the late John C. Calhoun, sheltered by noble trees, 
stands on an elevated swell of a grand range of moun- 
tain land, and it was there that his prolific genius 
ripened for those burning displays of thought which 
drew to him the affection of admiring thousands. 
Henry Clay undoubtedly felt the germ of his future 
greatness while sauntering, in his boyhood days, 
through the wild and picturesque slashes of Hanover. 
Webster, born amid the rugged hills of New Hamp- 
shire, drew the delightful relish of rural life, for which 
he is so celebrated, from the landscapes which sur- 
rounded his early home, and laid the foundation of his 
mighty intellect in the midst of lone and etriking 
scenery. Bryant could never have written his “Than- 
atopsis,” his “ Rivulet,” and his “Green River,” but 
from the inspiration drawn from his secluded youthful 
home in the mountains of Massachusetts. Nor, to 
touch a more sacred subject, could Jonathan Edwards 
ever have composed his masterly “Treatise on the 
Will,” in a pent-up city ; but owes his enduring fame 
to the thought and leisure which he found, while min- 
istering, among the sublime mountains of the Housa- 
tonic, to a feeble tribe of Stockbridge Indians. 

And these random names are but a few of those 
whose love of nature, early imbibed, and in later life 
enjoyed in their own calm and retired homes, amid 
the serene beauty of woods and waters, which might 
be named, as illustrations of the influence which fine 
scenery may exercise upon the mind, to assist in mould- 
ing it to greatness. The following anecdote was told 
us many years ago, by a venerable man in Connec-| 
ticut, a friend of the elder Hillhouse, of New Haven, 
to whom that city is much indebted for the magnifi-| 
cent trees by which it has become renowned as “The 
City of the Elms”: While a member of the General 
Assembly of that State, when Hillhouse was in Con- 
gress, learning that he bad just returned home from 
the annual session, our informant, with a friend, went 
to the residence of the statesman, to pay him a visit. 
He had returned only that morning, and on their way 
there, they met him near his house, with a stout young 
tree on his shoulder, just taken from a neighboring 
piece of forest, which he wasabout totransplant in the 
place of one which haddied during his absence. After 
the usual salutations, our friend expressed his surprise 
that he was so soon engaged in tree-planting, before 
he had even time to look at his private and more 
pressing affairs. “Another day may be too late,” 
replied the senator; “my tree well planted, it will 
grow at its leisure, and I can then look to my own| 
concerns at my ease. So, gentlemen, if you will just | 
wait till the tree is set, we’ll walk into the house, and | 
settle the affairs of state in our own way.” 

Walter Scott, whose deep love of park and forest | 
scenery has stamped, with his masterly descriptions, his | 
native land as the home of all things beautiful and_| 
useful in trees and plantations, spent a great share of | 
his leisure time in planting, and has written a most| 
instructive essay on its practice and benefits. He puts | 
‘nto the mouth of “The Laird of Dumbiedikes,” the | 


} 
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advice, “ Be aye sticking in a tree, Jock ; it will be 
growing while you are sleeping.” But Walter Scott 
had no American soil to plant his trees upon ; nor do 
the grandest forest parks of Scotland show a tithe of 
the luxuriance and majesty of our American forests. 
Could he but have seen the variety, the symmetry , 
and the vast size of our oaks, and elms, and ever- 
greens, a new element of descriptive power would 
have grown out of the admiration they had created 
within him; and he would have envied a people the 
possession of such exhaustless resources as we enjoy, 
to embellish their homes in the best imaginable manner, 
with such enduring monumentsof grace and beauty. 


To the miscellaneous, or casual reader, such course of 
remark may appear merely sublimated nonsense. No 
matter ; we are not upon stilts, talking down toa class 
of inferior men, in a condescending tone, on a sub- 
ject above their comprehension; but we are address- 
ing men, and the sons of men, who are our equals— 
although, like ourself, upon their farms, taking their 
share in its daily toils, as well as pleasures—and can 
perfectly well understand our language, and sympa- 
thize with our thoughts. They are the thoughts of 
rural life everywhere. It was old Sam Johnson, the 
great lexicographer, who lumbered his unwieldy gait 
through the streets of cities for a whole life, and with 
all his vast learning and wisdom, had no appreciation 
of the charms of the country, that said, “ Who feeds 
fat cattle should himself be fat ; ” as if the dweller on 
the farm should not possess an idea above the brutes 
around him. We wonder if he ever supposed a mer- 
chant should have any more brain than the parcel that 
he handled, or the bale which hé‘rolled, or directed 
others to roll for him! But, loving the solitude of the 
farm, and finding a thousand objects of interest and 
beauty scattered in profusion, where those educated 
among artificial objects would see nothing beyond 
things, to them, vulgar and common-place, in convers- 
ing with our rural friends upon what concerns their 
daily comfort, and is to constitute the nursery of those 
who suceed them, and on the influences which may, 
in a degree, stamp their future character, we cannot 
forbear such suggestions, connected with the family 
home, as may induce them to cultivate all those acces- 
sories around it, which may add to their pleasure and 
contentment. We believe it was Keats who said, 


“A thing of Beauty is a joy forever.” 


And the thought that such “ beauty ” has been of our 
own creation, or that our own hands have assisted in 
its perpetuation, should certainly be a deep “joy ” of 
our life. 

We have remarked that the farm house is the chief 
nursery on which our broad country must rely for that 
healthy infusion of stamina and spirit into those men 
who, under our institutions, guide its destiny and 
direct its councils. They, in the great majority of 
their numbers, are natives of the retired homestead. 
It is, therefore of high consequence, that good taste, 


‘intelligence, and correct judgment, should enter into 


all that surrounds the birth-place and early scenes of 
those who are to be the future actors in the prominent 
walks of life, either in public or private capacity ; and 
as the love of trees is one of the leading elements of 
enjoyment amid the outward scenes of country-life, we 
commend most heartily all who dwell in the pure air 
and bright sunshine of the open land to their study 


| and cultivation. 


Every man who lives in the country, be he a prac- 
tical farmer or not, should plant trees, more or less. 
The father of a family should plant, for the benefit of 
his children, as well as his own. The bachelor and 
the childless man should plant, if for nothing more 
than to show that he has left some living thing to per- 
petuate his memory. Boys should early be made 
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planters. None but those who love trees, and plant | to the best disposition of his trees, works on Landscape 
them, know the serene pleasure of watching their! Gardening may be studied ; but these can give only 
growth and anticipating their future beauty and gran-| general hints, and the only true course is to strive to 
deur ; and no one can so exquisitely enjoy their grate-| make his grounds look as much like nature herself as 
ful shade, as he whose hand has planted and cared for| possible—for nature seldom makes mistakes in her 
them. Planting, too, is a most agreeable pastime to| designs. To conclude a course of remark, which the 
a reflecting mind. It may be ranked among the plea- | plain farmer, cultivating his land for its yearly profit 
sures, instead of the toils of life. We have always so| alone, may consider as foreign to the subject of our 
found it. There is no pleasanter sight of labor than| work, we would not recommend any one to plant trees 
to see a father with his young lads about him, plant-| who is not willing to spend the necessary time to nurse 
ing a tree. It becomes a landmark of their industry | and tend them afterward, till they are out of harm’s 
and good taste ; and no thinking man passes a planta-| way, and well established in a vigorous growth. All 
tion of fine trees but inwardly blesses the man, or the | this must be taken into the account, for it is better to 
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memory of the man who placed them there. 

Aside from all this, trees properly distributed, give a| 
value to an estate far beyond the cost of planting, | 
and tending their growth, and which no other equal | 
amount of labor and expense upon it can confer. | 
Innumerable farms and places have been sold at high | 
prices, over those of perhaps greater producing value, 
merely for the trees which embellished them. Thus, 
in a pecuniary light, to say nothing of the pleasure 
and luxury they confer, trees are a source of profitable | 
investment. 


have even but a few trees, and those what trees should 
be, than a whole forest of stinted things, writhing and 

eS i=] 
pining through a course of sickly existence. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








Mrs. Tracy and the Ladies’ Guild. 
Our readers will be gratified to know that our friend 
and correspondent, Mrs. Tracy, has been honored 


It isa happy feature in the improving rural character with an invitation to aid in promoting the objects of 


of our country, that tree-planting and tree preservation 
for some years past have attracted much more stten- 
tion than formerly ; and with this attention, a better 
taste is prevailing in their selection. We have gain- 
ed but little in the introduction of many of the for- 
eign trees among us, for ornament. Some of them 
are absolutely barbarous in comparison with our Amer- 
ioan forest trees, and their cultivation is only a de- 
monstration of the utter want of good taste in those 
who apply them. 


|the “ Ladies’ Guild,” by public lectures, &c. and has 
engaged to devote three months to this object. This 
| is a compliment which those acquainted with English 
| habits and prejudices will know how to appreciate. 
| In a private letter recently received, she says: 

| “The Committee of the Ladies’ Guild [see last No. 
|of Cultivator] had honored me with an invitation to 
|assist in carrying out their objects. They design 
| their institution as a central one for the world, to ele- 


| 


| vate woman by making her pecuniarily independent 


For ordinary purposes, but few exotics should be| through her own labors. In short it is my great idea 


tolerated ; and those chiefly in collections, as curiosi- 
ties, or for arboretums—in which latter the farmer can- 


| carried out, of dignifying labor because it contributes 
'to human well being, and is in harmony with all the 


not often indulge; and for all the main purposes of | ews of intelligent existence. I have consented to 


shade, and use, and ornament, the trees of no country 
can equal our own. . 

Varied as our country is, in soils and climates, no 
particular directions can be given as to the individual 
varieties of tree which are to be preferred for planting. 
Each locality has its own most oppropriate kinds, and 
he who is to plant, can best make the selections most 
fitted to his use. Rapid-growing trees, when of fine 
symmetry, and free from bad habits in throwing up| 
suckers ; not liable to the attacks of insects ; of early, | 
dense, and long-continued foliage, are most to be| 
commended ; while their opposites in character should | 
be avoided in all well-kept grounds. It requires, in- 
deed, but a little thought and observation to guide 
every one in the selection which he should make, to 
aon the best effect of which the tree itself is ca- 
pable. 

Giving the importance we have, to trees, and their 
planting, it may be supposed that we should discuss 
their position in the grounds to which they should be 
aporopriated. But no specific directions can be given 
at large. All this branch of the subject must be left 
to the locality, position, and surface of the ground 
sought to be improved. A good tree can scarcely 
stand in a wrong place, when not injurious to a build- 
ing by its too dense shade, or shutting out its light, or 
prospect. Still, the proper disposition of trees is a 
study, and should be well considered before they are 
planted. Bald, unsightly spots should be covered by 
them, when not devoted to more useful objects of the 
farm, either in pasturage or cultivation. A partial 
shading of the soil by trees may add to its value for 
grazing purposes, like the woodland pastures of Ken- 
tucky, where subject to extreme droughts, or a scorch- 
ing sun. 


undertake for three months, as that will be but little 
longer than will be necessary to secure a favorable 
passage home.” 
—_——___220e-o-— 
Letters from Mrs. Tracy. 
Reception at Chelmsford—Outline of a Lecture. 


Lonpon, March 9, 1852. 

Dear Frrenps oF THE CuLTIvVaATOR CIRCLE : — 
Since I last wrote you, I have been spending ten days 
in Chelmsford, with our Olive Leaf correspondents ; 
and such a period of unalloyed happiness it does not 
often fall to one’s lot to enjoy. I spent the time with 
our accomplished friend, Mrs. Johns—a lady whose 
genial soul makes sunshine wherever she appears. 
She is the soul of progress among the ladies of the 
place, and to her untiring energy, every good cause 
owes much. 

Through her agency, I had been invited to deliver 
two Temperance Lectures, in connexion with Physi- 
ology, to ladies ; but when I arrived, she told me that 
she much feared I would be disappointed, as there 
seemed to be such an amount of prejudice against a 
lady’s lecturing upon such subjects. You see it is the 
same thing the world over. A lady may appear asa 
singer, and she is lauded to the skies. She may ex- 
pose her fair proportions as a dancer, and the world is 
in ecstacy. She may charm them as an actress, and 
they are ready to worship her genius. But when she 
tries to do good, seriously, earnestly, truthfully, lo! she 
is sadly out of her sphere; and all good people feel 
bound to wait with becoming prudence, till they are 
fully satisfied that she is not some monster in disguise. 

I knew this spirit too well to be even distressed by 
meeting it ; so I quietly said that I always anticipated 
such a reception, and felt quite content with it ; tho’ 








_ If the planter feels disposed to consult authorities, as 


I expected a different parting. 
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However, the temperance lectures went off better | 
than was anticipated, the second particularly, so that | 
atits close, | announced my intention of stopping to 
give a course of Jectures to ladies on physiology. 

I had not reason to expect a large class, but I hoped | 
to make such an inroad upon their prejudices that I[ 
might at least teach them to be a little dissatisfied | 
with the ignorance and indolence that is so character- 
istic of the minds of women who are in easy circum- 
stances, and have no strong care to rouse them. | 

The first lecture was but moderately attended, but 
the sevond was much more encouraging. The third 
and fourth began to find a still deeper interest, and 
when the course was completed, their enthusiasm be- 
came really earnest. I felt humbly, deeply grateful 
to God that he had permitted me to enter upon that 
week’s labor and bring it to such a delightful close. | 
You who know how social, how earnest my nature is, 
can well imagine the joy I felt when they pressed 
round me like warm-hearted sisters, to tender me their 
most earnest tlanks for the instruction they had re- 
ceived, and for the fuller expansion of their souls. 
Bome of them said: “ You have opened to us a new 
world.” Even the vexed questionof Woman’s Rights, 
against which many of them had harbored most seri- 
ous prejudices, I was able to place before them in its 
true proportions, and thus enabled them to contem- 
plate human relations as wider and more complete. 

When they could divest their minds of the idea that 
it was selfish and presuming, and see only the carrying 
out of a principle of divine harmony existing between 
love and power, they no longer looked upon its advo- 
cates as Monomaniacs or monsters. 

As opportunity offered, I placed before them those 
analogies in nature, that help us to unfold spiritual re- 
lations. I showed how perfection demanded union ; 
how the wise Architect had committed powers of a 
kindred order, but different in degree, to beings con- 
nected in the same sphere ; and that the harmony 
of all their productions depended on their mutual re- 
lations. 

I pointed to those institutions where the elements 
of love and justice were combined, giving to the world 
as their legitimate offspring, mercy; not a false and 
mawkish tenderness, but a true and holy sympathy, 
comprehending in all its relations the highest good of 
all. Then I turned their attention to those institutions 
where justice alone was thought to reion. There we 
found the ruler seated on the throne, stern and inex- 
orable, no gentle feeling flowing out to soften the lot 
of all, no pity for offending humanity, but the glitter- 
ing eword ready to execute the ignorant offender, and 
prepared to make war with nations who had scarcely 
offended against the arLitrary enactmeats of the un- 
flinching dictator. : 

The equilibrium between the extremes of tender- 
ness and justice, must make the true harmony of ex- 
istence in all its social and moral respects. Why then 
shut from human governments the elements designed 
to ameliorate the sufferings of humanity! Why pre- 
vent the pleading of that voice which would ask par- 
don for all who sgh in bondage, exemption from all 
fear of the sword of battle! Woman should ask po- 
litical relatios—not because she is like man in pow- 
er, but because unlike him; that her more spiritual 
nature might give a softer, purer tone to the energy 
and inflexibility of man’s. This was a new unfolding 
of human relations, and if it did not convince all, it 
led them to look with a more just appreciation upon 
those who are earnestly pleading the full claim of 
woman to all human rights. It did seem to me a de- 
lightful triumph ef truth over false impressions, when 
instead of the cold, half averted look, I met the warm, 
earnest gaze of affectionate natures, impressed with a 
higher sense of the moral obligations of their relations, 
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}ness and humility. 
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und a determination that they would give a free scope 
to their faculties. 
Such manifestations as these led me to feel the 


‘highest hope for human advancement, if we will teach 


others in love, and be ready to learn of all with meek 
Yours affectionately, 
H. M. Tracy. 
+*2eee 
Reply to “ A Country Cousin ”—Allusions to personal 
history—A drive in the Park—The Queen. 
Lonpon, March 23, 1852. 
Dear Mrs, Barenam:—On Saturday morning I 
received a number of the Cultivator, which looked so 
much like an old friend, that I could not, for a time, 
divest my mind of the feeling of personality. I looked 
through its pages, and there I found myself in corres- 
pondence with so many dear friends, it furnished an 
exquisite treat. There was Aunt Fanny, with her 
sunny, gladsome heart, shedding its cheering beams on 


jall around, and wakening a return of the same or kin- 


dred efforts. 

And then there was a new one among the cousin- 
I need not say I was pleased with her, even 
though I read and felt that she intended to reprove me 
—yes, her too sorely tried aunt, and that, when she 
knew little of the stern discipline that had forced me, 
as with a scourge, tu quit the quiet paths where the 
flowers of domestic love are blooming, and wander 
through regions cold and chilling as the steppes of Si- 
beria. Little know the sheltered ones, of the stern 
realities of life ; little dream they of the wrongs perpe- 
trated against their sex in the name of human law. 
Could I tell of the one half that has fallen under my 
observation in this old land of (so cailéd) liberty, she 
would be among the first to say, “Cry aloud and spare 
not; show my people their transgressions, and the 
house of Jacob their sins.” 

It is only those who have been baptized with the 
baptism of suffering, who know what wrongs are per 
petrated in the name of protection. It is only those 
who have found that the law did not perform its duty 
in shielding their dearest interests, who look into the 
source of Human Rights, and demand their full exten- 
sion. Let our dear Cousin, who feels that some of us 
are stepping out of our sphere, find her heart made des- 
olate, as some of us have done, and her thoughts will 
take a wider range. I do not like to make personal 
allusions, and those who know me will bear witness 
that I have never sought to make the most of what I 
have endured. But this seems an occasion where it 
were sin not to speak. Through obeying the holy in- 
junction, “Bewray not him that wandereth,” my hus 
band was cut off in the midst of his days, and at twen- 
ty-eight years of age, I found myself the widowed 
mother of three helpless children. To train them u 
for usefulness must be my first great effort. But 
had nothing on which to rely but the blessing of God 
and my own energies. I might have been dependent 
upon charity, no doubt, but I felt conscious of a power 
within, that might work out for me and mine, at least 
the mere pittance that our most limited wants would 
demand. But I was not willing that the children ofa 
martyr to humanity, should be dependent upon charity 
for their daily bread, and my life has been one inces- 
sant struggle for the supply of the most pressing de- 
mands of body and intellect. I have found by exper 
ence that the sheltered know nothing of how far short 
of justice is the treatment of women. My own neces 
sities and struggles have made me more ready to look 
into the causes that led to suffering, and they have em- 
boldened me to speak before the great congregation 
in behalf of woman’s equal claim to remuneration for 
equal labor, to equal possession of property, and to an 
equal right to have her interests represented in the 
councils of nations. 
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The merciful Creator, when he gave to man a spirit 
strong and bold, modified its influence by placing it in 
contact with the more refined and gentle nature of wo- 
man. This modification is every where needed, and 
its recognition will be the signal for the triumph of 
justice and humanity. A government all feminine 
would doubtless lack strength and boldness, but we 
find that one all masculine, equally lacks justice and 
mercy. | 

Were the feminine element in our land properly 
represented in the councils of our nation, through per- 
sons pledged to carry out their views of equity, how 
long, think you, before that disgrace to our civilization 
in the shape of slavery would find its doom sealed ! 
And if the merciful department of law is naturally 
ours, how far shall we be justified in supinely neglect-| 
ing to ask our right to modify its spirit ? 

Yet I often sigh that this burthen has been laid up-! 
on me, and wish that some more humble, some more 
sheltered track were mine, and I feel ready to shrink 
into the smallest circle rather than stem the current 
that sets in so strongly against the extension of wo-| 
man’s sphere. But again, the voice comes to me, bid- 
ding me toil on in hope; and [ find kindred spirits 
where I least anticipate, and my heart takes courage 
and wrestles on with renewed energy. Perhaps my 
insight into the very heart of the various grades of so-| 
ciety makes me fee! more deeply that humanity de- 
mands the efforts that women are now making. Then 
too, when I see the effect of woman’s elevation upon 
society, I feel that it were almost treason to all our! 
highest interests to refrain from speaking out fully the 
conviction, that woman has equal human rights with 
man. 

But I did not intend to devote so much space to this 
subject, for [ had many other things to tell you. How-| 
ever, since 1 have so little room, perhaps I must be! 
content with telling you of my yesterday’s adventure. 
I was driving in Hyde Park with a friend, near the 
Crystal Palace, when our coachman suddenly drew up 
and informed us that the Queen was coming. We 
looked, and at a few rods distant saw the outriders in} 
their livery of scarlet and white, and then came the! 
royal carriage, an open barouche drawn by four dark 
bays, each having a mounted postillion, and following 
were two outriders, accoutred like the first in all re- 
spects. A groom rode on each side of the roval pair,' 
who were, of course, gaped on by the crowd —but no| 
shout, no murmur was heard. We were not near} 
enough to see them well, but after taking a drive 
around the park, we managed to meet them so that 
[ had a most distinct view of her majesty. She was 
looking extremely well; her complexion is very fair, 
her color bright, almost glowing, and her eyes a full, 
clear blue. I saw only her face, for I had but a mo- 
ment to see her distinctly, and I wished to read its out-| 
lines as clearly as possible. The portraits that I have | 
seen of her, are very correct, with one exception. 
There is less urbanity in her real face than in her 
painted ones. The scowl that seemed to rest between | 
her brows, detracted much from her beauty, otherwise | 
she would have been very pretty. ButI dare not say how 
many extremely plain ladies I met in the multitude of 
carriages that we passed. But had beauty anything 
to say in favor of character, I fear me much, some 
would come off sadly in her court. H. M. T. 

- —~2ee-. 


Lights and Shades of Woman’s Life. 











Loved beings were around me, 
Loved voices called my name, 
The golden chain that bound me, 
| deemed would be the same 
Through long, long years before us, 
Whatever heaven might send— 
Whate’er in life hung o’er us, 
Our hearts and fates should blend. 
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—————— 
But when they all had left me, 

And I could only feel 
How stern fate had bereft me, 

That | my heart must steel 
Against life’s cares and sorrows, 

Nor gather strength from love — 
That strength which weakness borrows, 

And takes it powerful prove, 
| mourned that I was woman, 

And had a woman’s heart 
That claimed affection human, 

That could not live apart; 

Nor self-sustained and lonely, 

Shake off the oppressive sense 
Of Isolation, only, 

My sex’s inheritance. 

A while in weary dreaming, 

My spirit wandered lone ; 
Existence was but seeming, 

And life took all its tone 
From that dark world within me, 

Which held my captive soul, 
Too strong for aught to win me 

To reason’s loftier goal. 

But strength at length was given — 

And might within me woke, 

By which my chains were riven 

1 could no more invoke 
Power, springing from the union 

Of loving souls with mine, 

And yet for such communion 

[ must not weakly pine. 

That noble, worshipped brother, 

Twin spirit with my own, 

Nor he, nor any other 

Should bear me on—alone 
1 must in weary sadness, 

Or joy, as it might be, 
in duty, if not gladness, 

Work out my destiny. 

1 bound my heart to duty. 

{ bound my mind to toil, 
Although no flowers of beauty, 

Might spring upon the soil ; 
Even though the stern and real, 

Might never be o’ershone 
By that beloved ideal 


Upon my spirit’s throne. 


1 nursed no longer sorrow, 
L lived no more apart, 
FE’en though | might not borrow 
Light from a loving heart 
The light of Faith and Duty 
Which lit my lonely road 
Shed gleams of Hope and Beauty 
To cheer the path I trod, 
“Forget thyself,”—said ever 
A soft low voice within; 
“For others live, or never 
The battle hope to win 
The spirit-life enkindle 
In hearts where it hath died, 
So shall thine own not dwindle, 
But swell to fullest tide. 
“Thou hast a mission holy, 
Act but a lofty part, 
And though it may seem lowly, 
'T will make thee strong of heart.” 
To that charm’d voice | listen’d, 
1 strove with self, alway, 
Until my tear-drops glisten’d 
With more than rapture’s ray. 
Live then, a full existence,— 
Shrink not from toil or pain; 
Oppose a strong resistance 
To all that would restrain 
Thy purpose high, unbending, 
And rigid and severe,— 
It matters not how ending, 
Thy duty ’s now and here. 


Though cold and barren duty, 
It seemeth for a while, 
Vet soon with springing beauty 
The wilderness shall smile, 
And Life, the noblest poem, 
To thee shall ope sublime, 
And bear upon its proem 
The mastery of ‘Time. 
Kate Mosteomera. 


Wheeling, Va., March, 1852 
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French and English Cookery. 





There are some points of difference between the 
greatly diverse systems of cooking in France and Eng- 
land, from which we think our readers can gather val- 
uable hints. The French make cooking much more 
of astudy than other nations, and we do not think 
their dishes are usually richer than our own, though 
there are exceptions. The principal characteristics of 
their system, as distinguished from the English, are 

1. They make a great variety of dishes from the 
same article, even giving several different flavors to 
the same kind of meat at different times, while the 
English think no flavor produced by the art of the 
cook can equal or add to the original flavor of each 
kind of meat 

They prepare every article with great care ; for 
instance it boiling meat, they cook it quite slowly, so 
as not to render it tough byrapid boiling and also cook 
it longer, so as to favor digestion ; and boil vegetables 
in just sufficient water, and precisely long enough to 
cook them thoroughly without their becoming insipid 
by losing flavor or sweetness, and often improving 
their flavor by the addition of savory herbs or spices. 

They use much less meat than the English or 
Americans, and a much greater variety of vegetable 
dishes — much more pains being taken by the garden- 
ers to supply the market with every available veg- 
etable in its season, so that it was very interesting 
to pass through the market buildings and notice the 
varieties, and the evidences they bore of careful and 
scientific culture. 

They have a greater number of what is termed 
“made dishes,” that is—not a simple article of food, 
but several properly compounded into one. 

5. French dishes are made to please the eye as well 
as the taste, and have so far a decided advantage over 
the English. No vegetables swimming in water — 
no heavy, ill-shaped, or burned articles of food are 
suffered to be brought on, but everything is light, neat, 
and elegant. 

6. Lastly, theirs is a remarkably economical style of 
cooking — nothing is suffered to be lost. Joints, and 
parts of meat usually considered nearly worthless are 
prepared by them so as to be really tempting. Very 
many of their made dishes, so much praised by visitors, 
are composed of remnants from previous meals, which 
with us, are usually poorly warmed up, or thrown 
aside. The water in which any kind of meat has 
been boiled, is always preserved for soup, and all bones 
are re-boiled, to extract the gelatine, which is its most 
valuable ingredient. Soups are very much used in 
France, and we think if once adopted here they would 
be highly prized. We will give some simple recipes 
for them in another number. 

The health depends to so great an extent upon the 
food, that the importance of great care in its prepara- 
tion should be strongly urged. And as the warm sea- 
son advances, if food can be prepared simpler, with 
less fat, and less fat meat, and be equally pleasing to 
the taste, health will doubtless be greatly promoted. 


— eee - 


eaten: for the Season. 

We publish below, a few excellent recipes na. pend 
to the season, taken mostly from Mon. Soy er’s 
new work—* The Modern Housewife.” We willl. 
continue to furnish such occasionally, and hope our 
readers will aid us by sending a variety of recipes as 
they come in season, not merely for cakes and pud- 
dings, but for cooking meats, vegetables, &c. 

Ruvears Savce.—If the rhubarb stalk has a green | 
spotted surface, it is a kind that may be cut up without | 


peeling; if the red sort, the peel must be torn off be- | 


fore it is cut up. 


Cut the stalk into the stewpan in| 
pieces 


about an inch Jong, and add about half its 
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weight of sugar ‘with a little water ‘and spicing ‘if 
liked; set it over a sharp fire, occasionally shaking 
the stewpan round, and when quite tender, pour it into 
a bow] to cool. 

Ruvears Pic.—Strip the skin off the tender stalks 
of rhubarb, and slice them thin. Put it in deep plates 
lined with ye crust, with a thick Jayer of sugar to 
each layer of rhubarb. A little grated lemon peel 
may be added. Place over the top a thick crust; press 
it tight round the edge of the plate, and perforate it 
with a fork, that the crust may not burst while baking, 
and let the juices of the pie escape. Bake about one 
hour in a slow oven. Rhubarb pie must not be quick 
baked. Some stew rhubarb before making it into pies, 
but it is best without stewing. 

Asraracus.—Take a bundle and lightly scrape the 
white part, beginning from the head down, and throw 
them when done into cold water, then tie them up in 
bundles of twenty-five each, if an ordinary size, if very 
large, half that number, keeping the heads together, 
and putting those of the same length in the same 
bundle, throw the bundles into boiling water, add a 
little salt, and boil briskly fifteen minutes, or - ten- 
der; have a layer of dry toast on your plate, lay the 
bundles on with the heads at the centre and carefully 
cut the strings; let the longest bundles form the lowest 
layer, thus dressing it in the form of a pyramid. Serve 
very hot with cream or butter sauce poured over it. 

Baxep Eces wita Asparacus.—Cut twenty heads 
of asparagus into small pieces, boil them fifteen min- 
utes, put them into a stewpan with half an ounce of 
butter, set them on the fire for three minutes, season 
with a little pepper, salt, and sugar; when done, put 
them in the dish you wish to serve them in, break six 
eggs carefully over, sprinkle salt and pepper over and 
put the dish in the oven till the eggs are set. 

Eggs are good simply baked in a buttered dish with- 
out asparagus, or put into a flat dish that will bear the 
oven, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, the same 
of grated cheese, the yolks of two eggs, some grated 
nutmeg or cinnamon; mix these on the dish, put it in 
the oven till set, then gently break six eggs on the 
dish and grate cheese over and replace in the oven 
till set, and serve hot. 

Frencn CimeLettTe.—Break six eggs in a basfn, 
and add a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and one of 
spring onion, half a teaspoonful salt, a pinch of pep- 
per, a little grated cheese and enough of crumbled 
bread to thicken it slightly. Put into a frying pan an 
ounce or a little more of butter, when melted pour in 
the batter and stir round with a spoon; as soon as it 
begins to set, lightly move it to that part of the pan 
opposite the handle, so that it occupies only one- third, 
hold it so that that part of the pan is the lowest, with 
a spoon move the outside edges over toward the cen- 
| tre, and let it remain half a minute, so that it obtains 
a good color, turn it over on the dish so that the bot- 
tom is at the top. They must not be too much done, 
{and served very hot. This is excellent but may re- 
| quire a little practice to cook perfectly. Cold meats 
well chopped are good in place of the bread crumbs. 
| = 
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wy OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
HE subecribers have just received from careful collectors in Texas 
a lotof fresh Osage Orange Seed, of very superior quality—price 
75 cents per quart or $20 per bushel. Also clean Buckthorn seed, 
$2 per lh , and emall quantities of Norway Spruce, Weymouth Pine, 
Scotch Fir, European Silver Fir, Chinese Arbor Vitae, &c. &c. 
| J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
] Seedemen, Florists, &c. 15 John street, New York. 
May 1, 1852 


R52 


UsT PUBLISHED—Tuorpurn's Anpusl Descriptive Catalogue of 
Flower Seeds for 1852, with practical directions for their culture 
} and tre atme nt. Will be forwarded free of charge to post-paid applt- 
cants, enclosing a Post Office ~~ 
M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seedsmen, Florists, &e. 15 John street, New York. 


May 1, 1852. 
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OHIO WOOL DEPOT, AT MASSILLON, OHIO. 
Yo subscriber proposes to open a commission house at Massillon 
for the sale of wool. 

The advantages of the depot system are, first, to bring the wool- 
grower and manufacturer together—the producer gets what the 
manufacturer pays; secondly, the different qualities are sold sepa- 
rately, thereby realizing the actual value of each; and, thirdly, it 
prevents the entire crop from being pressed upon the market at 
qgnce, which frequently produces a depression in prices, and throws 
large amounts ot wool into the hands of a few speculators. 

HE Point.—Massillon is one of the most important wool markets 
in the eountry, centrally located in the great wool-growing region of 
the west, and accessible by railroad and canal from all directions, 
with communications for transportation to the east at all seasons. 

Terms.—For grading and selling, including storage not exceeding 
eix months, 144 cents per pound; after six months, a reasonable sto- 
1 age will be charged. 

‘or selling in bulk without grading, 1 cent per pound. 


Wool badly washed and badly handled, will be kept separate. 
Limited advances made on iair terms. 

Sacks will be returned, if so ordered. 

All wool received will be insured, unless otherwise ordered. 
CavuTIon.—Wool should be thoroughly washed, clear of burrs and 


Persons 60 ordering, can have their wool sold separately. | for mares from a distance. 
| 
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“GREEN MOUNTAIN GIFFORD.” 

This beautiful Morgan horse was raised at Springtield, Vermont 
was brought to this place the past fall, and will stand the present sea- 
son atthe stable ofthe proprietorin Grafton Centre, Lorain co.,O. 

Green Mountain Gitford was sired by the celebrated “ Major Gif- 
ford,” and he by “Old Gifford Morgan.” His dam was sired by the 
famous “Green Mountain Morgan,” whose sire was also “Old Gifford 
Morgan.” His grand-dam was sired by the celebrated trotting horse, 
“Lincoln Fairbanks,” and her dam was the fal of a full blood Eng- 

| lish mare, celebrated for her performance on the turf. 

Green Mountain Gifford is a beautiful Chestnut color, 5 years old, 
and weighs from 1,000 to 1,100 lbs., according to condition; is com- 

| pact in form, has fine action, and possesses great muscular power. 

| Asa trotting horse, he acknowledges no superior of his age. In his 

| recommendation it m y stated that he has been exhibited at five dif- 

ferent fairs, in three different States, and at each of them he has been 

| awarded the preference by the judges. Terms as low as can be ex- 

| pected for a horse of his value—eee hand-bills, Pasturage provided 
AMASA D. HOWE, 
Grafton, O., April 23 1852. It. 





MY GENUINE MORGAN HORSE, 
YOUNG BLACK HAWK, 


ae _ and firmly put up. | \ ILL be found this season at Wm Nye’s stable. in Westfield, Me- 


ll packages shou'd be plainly marked with the address of the sub- | 


scriber, and the initials of the owner, so as to be easily distinguished 

PrasoNaLty, the subscriber will spare no pains to make the exper 
iment successtul, and trusts that his experience asa grader, d:aler 
and wool grower, and his acquaintance with eastern manufacturers, 
will enavle him to render sa‘isfaction. Reference may be had to J. 
&. Kelley, Esq., Massillon, O., R. Pritchard, Esq., Harlem, Carrol! co., 

., Gen, Stokely, Steubenville, O., Hon. Jas. Matthews, Coshocton, 
O., Matthias Collier, Eeq., Urichsville, Tuscarawas co., O., John 
Everhart, Esq., Columbus, O., Dr. Wm. Ramsey, Loudenville, Ash- 
land co., O.; Solomon Ritz, Xenia, O. 

The subscriber may be addressed at Bolivar, Tuscarawas co., O., 
until the tenth of May next; after that his address will be Massillon, 
ee. D. YANT. 

fineral Hills, Tuscarawas co., O., March 10th, 1852. 


NAPOLEON MORGAN. 


HE services of this celebrated fast trotting, full b'ood MORGAN 
STALLION, can be had for mares at MASSILON, during the 
season of 1852, on any day between the first and fifteenth and the 
twentieth and the last days of each month. 
Terms.—$20 for insurance. Good pasturage or stabling will be 
provided for mares coming from a distance. 
This horse was brought into this State from New England last Au- 
ct by Mr. Nathaniel D. Wetmore, for Wm. 8. Wetmore and John 
. Cecil, at a heavy cost, no expens* having beenspared to secure the 
hest horse of the justly celebrated Morgan stock. 
PEpDIGREE.—"Napoleon Morgan,” was sired by Flint Morgan, re- 


cently owned by John Bellows, of Lancaster,N. H. Flint Morgan be- | 


ing an own brother to the world-renowned Black Hawk Morgan, of 
sporting notoriety, having never been beaten. Flint Morgan was sired 
by old Sherman Morgan, one of the best horses of the Morgan race ; 
and Sherman Morgan by the celebrated Goss Morgan, the originator 
af the Morgan stock. 

His dam was a full blood Morgan Mare, owned by Daniel Watson, 
of Sands ich N. H., and was not surpassed for beauty or speed by any 
Morgan mare in New England. 

From numerous certificates touching the character and capacity of 
this horse, the following are selected : 

This may certify, to whom it may concern, that! was for several 
years, the owner of ahorse called “Napoleon Morgan,” and that I 
gold said horse to Nathaniel D. Wetmore, and went with him to Cuy- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. That while I owned said horse I drove him in har- 
ness on a hilly road, fourteen miles and back, in one hour and fifty- 
four minutes. STEPHEN FRENCH. 

Subscribed and sworn to, before me, this 29th day of March, A. D., 
1852. GEO. A. EASTMAN, Justice of the Peace. 


The undersigned are well acquainted with the above Stallion, and 
he is, to our knowledge, a superior horse For speed, bottom, en- 
durance, and docility he has no equal, to our knowledge in New Eng- 
land, and no superior in the U. 8. 

C. C. Wurrenovuse, N. F. Hanson, ALpert 8. Tasn, Farmington, 
N. Hampshire. Wm. Barker, Alton Bav, N. H. C. Y. MEsEenrve, 
Charleston, Mass. WN, Eastman, JNO. Farnuam, Hiram Baker, 


Hanry Laywarp, Dover, N. H. 
EDWIN L. MARVIN, Agent. 
Massilon, O., April, 1851, lt. 


—— 


A CHOICE FARM FOR SALE, 


—— in Stark county, three and a half miles south of Mas- 
sillon, containing three hundred and three acres ; about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres cleared, and in a high state of cultivation. 
The balance in timber, principally white oak. 

The improvements consist of a frame tenant house and barn, a 
Gothic Cottage, built of stone, beautifully located, commanding a 
view ot the whole estate; a thrifty young orchard of choice apple 
trees, &c. 

The cleared land is a level plain, soil of a superior quality for the 
production of wheat, free from stumps, and all obstructions to a good 
system of cultivation. The timber land is what is termed rolling, and 

evated about thirty feet above the plain. The Erie and Ohio canal 
pase through the farm, forming the western boundary, and the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Railroad within three miles. In short, it is one of 
the most desirable estates in Ohio. 

The owner being sey see located in a foreign country, is the 
reason for the farm being offered tor sale. 

For further particulars direct, post-paid, to the address of the sub- 
ecriber. C. NESENER, Massillon, Ohio. 

March 1, 1852.— 2t. 





dina county, Ohio. Terms:—$15, to be paid when the Mare 
proves to be with foal. 

He was sired by D. & D. E. Bill's celebrated Black Hawk ; is 154 
hands high, jet black color, well finished, fast on a trot, age consid- 
| ered, cannot be beaten; is four years old in June next. His dam, 
| Messenger 
| Pasturing will be provided for Mares from a distance and the ne- 

cessary attention given them. Accidents and escapes at the risk of 
the owner. 8. G. FOOTE, 
| April 26, 1852.—2t.* 

SMITHOS VERTICAL GATE. 
{ jhe se purchased the Right for Franklin county, in this new 
} 


and celebrated Gate, I will be prepared in a few days to make 
|) any quantity that may be ordered ; and will dispose of Township or 








- | Individual Rights with directions for constructing, to such as prefer 


to make their own Gates. 

This Gate is made on a principle'entirely different from any hither- 

| to gotup. A Gate on this plan can be seen in front of the Broadway 
Hotel, in this city. 

Farmers, early application is necessary. 

All orders punctually attended to, and Gates delivered to any past 
;of the county. Address, B. W. ESSEX, 

May 1, 1852.—1t.* Broadway Hotel, C. lumbus, O, 
{OHIO PREMIUM OBSERVATORY BEE HIVE. 
|E. W. PHELPS, Newark, Licking Co., 0., Patentee. 

T is now acknowledged by the must practical bee keepers in 

Licking and Muskingum counties, that this hive combines more 
conveniences, and possesses decided advantage over any other 
| known 

lst. It is adapted to either large or small colonies,—and as the 
| bees increase in numbers more room may be given them, and thus 
| prevent their clustering on the outside of the hive when they other- 
| wise would be at work. 

2d. It atfords the bees better protection against the miller and 

moths, and bees have better facilities to exterminate them after they 
| have entered the hive than any other. 
| 3d. Itaffords better facilitics to take surplus honey, and remove 
| the old combs when necessary. 
4th. It isthe best non-swarming or dividing hive in use; or it may 
| be ueed as a swarming hive, or as a non-swarming hive, by giving 
| ample room for the bees and removing surplus honey. 
| 5th It is better adapted to the natural habits and wants of the 
bees, and convenience of the Apiarian than any other 

And last though not least, it has been thoroughly tested in Licking 
and Muskingum counties for three seasons past, by a large number oi 
| bee keepers, and given better satisfaction than any hive heretofore 
} known. 
| The firat premium and a diploma was awarded this hive at the 2d 
| Ohio State Fair, held at Columbas, in 1851. Also, the first premium 

for three years in succession, at the Licking County Fairs in 1849 — 
‘50 —'51. 
The subscribers are now prepared to sell hives, or State, County, 
or Individual Rights 
The price of the hive at our shop in Newark, wita an individ- 
ual Right to manufacture for individual use...............-- a 
Individual Rights, with printed direetion for using............. $4. 
All communications addressed, post-paid, to the subscribers, at 
Newark, Ohio, will receive prompt attention. 
April 15, 1852. — 2t. PHELPS & EVANS. 
DARWIN E. GARDNER, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
CLEVELAND. 
LAIMS, due in any part of Ohio, promptly collected. Real 
Estate bought and sold. Titles carefuily investigated and per- 
fected 
References: —Gov. Woop, Hon. E. Lang, C. L. Boatt, W. B. Hvs- 
| BARD, W. A. Otts, T. P. & P. Hanpy, D. H, Bearpsiey, M. JoHN- 
| son, T. Eanxe, C. L. & D. P. Ruopes, Ohio. 
(Ce Agency Office, Exchange Building, Superior Street. 
May 1, 1852 —1t.* 
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Wabash Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
MUMFORD & HOOKER, 
No. 7 Purdue’s Block, Lafayette, Ind. 
I EALERS in all kinks of Farming Implements and Machines, 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
| and Agricultural Books. May }, 1852.—a. 
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THE MARKETS, 
Onto Cuttivator Orrice, April 30, 1852. 

Spring trade, like vegetation this season, progresses slowly. 
Up to this date the ice has scarcely left the lake harbors, and 
although money is said to be quite plenty in the Eastern cities, 
it certainly is very slow in finding its way to the West, notwith- 
standing our farmers and produce merchants are ready to give 
its full value in the substantial fruits of the earth. 

English news does not at present favor the shipment of flour 
Beef, 


pork, lard, &c. continues high, also cattle and hogs, and the 


er wheat, and prices in this country are not improved. 


smaller articles, as butter, eggs, &c. bring higher prices than 
usual. owing partly to the increase of railroad facilities. 

Woot isstill unse‘tled in price ; and the manufacturers seem 
to have combined to cause the opening rates to be low, by re- 
fusing to make contracts or to send out agents, as early as 
wsual, We think that Ohio wool growers will not force their 
wool on the market until it is wanted at fair prices. 


Cincinnati, April 29. — Flour $3,10a83,20 per bbl. Wheat 
60@63. Corn 26@28. Rye 53@55. Barley 35a45. Oats 22@ 
23. Flaxseed Z1. Cloverseed $4.25@$4,50. Timothy §2@ 
$2,50. Potatoes 45a50 per bushel. Dried Apples $1,75@§2. 
Peaches §2.50@$2,75 per bu. Pork. Viess $17 per bbl. Hams, 
eured, 9alUc. lb. Butter, keg, and to packers 15@18 to 20 cts., 
and prime fresh Rolls 18a22c. lb. Cheese, good W. R. 6 1-4@ 
Tc. Eggs 7c.doz. All kinds of meat, fruit and vegetables un- 
commonly high 


CLEVELAND, April 28.—Wheat 70. Flour $3,25. Corn 40. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. ™ 


Vou. VIII. 








B. SMITIVS BATAVIA REAPER. 
— 1852—W hereas, the fact has become notorious throughout Me 
country that B, Smith's celebrated Reaper is well worthy the re 

putation it has heretofore earned, to wit: that it comes nearer the 
wants and wishes of the grain grower, than any other yrain cutter 
vet offered to the farming community : Nqw, therefore, know ye, the 
the Subscriber is prepare | to furnish a lMited “humber of these Mat 
chines during the present season. | ' 

The tollowing are some of the particulars int which this machine is 
believed to be superior to others: . 

ist. ‘They are more simple in construgtion, have less gearing, and 
consequently less lieble to get out of repSir. 

2c. My sickles are perfect selt-sharpeners, as they are found sharp 
er at the clove of harvest than at the beginning. Farmers accus 

med to the use of other reapers, where much time must be taken 
up in sharpening the sickle, must regard this as a very desirable im 
provement 

3d. The wheels being large, the draught is light consequently the 


} 
Machi-e is worked with more ease, and kess power than any other 


machine. A man and a boy, with one span of horses, can run it, and 
cut from 12 to 20 acres per day. 

4*h. The grain is shoved off at the side with a fork, and left .n good 
condition for binding, Jeaving room to go round and cut the piece 
down betore binaing. This manner ot removing the grain is much 
easier than raking 

5th The Machineis coupled to the forward wheels of a wagon, 
which sustain and gu'de it, consequently there is no side draught up- 
on the team, 

A Self-Adjusting Mowing Machine. 

The Questien Settled—The Subscriber has constructed a Mowing 
Machine which is destined to compete with the reputation that his 
Reaper has already attsined He has succeeded in xaceomplishing the 
lung desired object of raising and lowering the sickle as it proceeds 
over uneven surfaces, thus enabling the Machine to cut close to the 
ground on all kinds of meadow land; and by means of a lever, the 
driver can raise it at avy time while the Machine is in motion or oth 
wise, 


Oats, retail, 32c. Salt 81,25. Potatoes 62 1-2. Fish $9.50 CERTIFICATES. 
Pork $ 16,50. } Mason, Warren Co., O. 
ete ar " —_ 3 | Hav ng purchased and used one of B. Smith’s Batavia Reapers last 
New York, April 29.—Flour §$4,254:4,50. Good Ohio! season. I take pleasure, in stating thet it did the work of cutting all 
Wheat without change—supply and demand moderate. Corn,) kinds of grain ia the most perfect and satisfactory manner; and I 
Northern Yellow 66c. Pork, $18a$19 for new Mess. Prime} would not part with it on any account if] could not obtain another 


quiet at $17. But 24a27. Cheese dull, 6 1-4a8e 
Cotumeus, April 30—Flour §3,25a$3,50. 

Corn 25. Oats25. Butter12al5. Eggs 6, 

25ag2,50. Hams, cured, 9a10. Lard 9al0. 


Wheat 55c 
Dried Apples $2,- 





THE MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW. 

j 7 HICH has but recently been introduced in Ohio, and which won 

the premium at the recent State Fair, as well as at the State 
Fair of New York, and at other Faira, the last year, is now being 
manufactured by the undersigned, with steel] Mould Board. We 
would call the attention of the farmers to this improved Plow, which 
for general utility can be excelled by no Plow in the United States 
By it the soil can be raised from the depth of 9 inches with the same 
draft of a single Plow used on!y to the depth of 6 inches, the forward 
Plow turns off the sward at any required thickness, and the after one 
completely covers it with the under soil, leaving the plowed surface 
in a perfect level and arable condition. 

Practicable farmers need only to see the performance of this Plow 
to be assured of ite superior worth. We are also manufacturing 
Right and Left Handed Plows with steel and cast Moulds of our late 
improved patterns, for sward and general use. Also, steel Mould 
Boards kept on hand for sale 

Farmers and Dealers are invited to call and examine our stock. 

GARRETT & COTIMAN, 
Piow Manufacturers, 7th st., first door west of Main, Cincinnati. 
Feb. 1, 1852. — 4w*, 


BLOODED STOCK. 
HE celebrated horse Lone Istanp, wil! stand this season in 
CHESTERVILLE, Morrow Co., O., at $10 the season. Hibs sire is 
mearly alli: d to Americen Ec! pse, and hie dam was sired by Andrew 
Jatkeon; his grand dam by old Duroc, thus combining the purest 
blood He is a blood bay. 
Good pasturage willbe provided for mares from a distance. 
Chesterville, Morrow Co, O DANIEL KETCHAM & CO. 
NOTICE TO ENTERPRISING YOUNG MEN, 
REAT inducements are offered to young men of energetic and 
industrious habits, of good character, to canvass for new and 
highly popular family books. These works are published exclusively 
for subecri»ers, and they have received the most flattering praises of 
the prominent literary men of our country, and have thus far met 
with very rapid eales. Liberal wages will be given by the month and 
expenses defrayed, or certain districts of country granted to agents, 
to aell on commission, and books furnished at unusual!y low whole- 
sale prices (after subscribers are obtained) None need apply who 
@annot give their eaciusive attention to the business. Address J. & H. 
Miter, postage paid, Columbus, Obio, or apply at their office, No, 
4, Buckeye Block, 2d story, Broad street, Columbus. 
April 1, le5i. —tt J. & H. MILLER, 


machine, It cuts perfectly clean; the draught is light, and is easily 
managed by aman and a boy, and can cut with ease from 15 to 20 
acres per day with one pair ot horses. I therefore cheertully recom 
mend it ro the farmers. tor cutting all kinds of grain 
JAMES BOWER, WM COX, Jr., JOS. A. DODDS, 
AZA COLMAN, RICHAKD M. COX, GEO. K. EYNON, 
P.W. WIKOFF, 1 EVI BOWER, ALFRED VOORHTS 
Sycamore. De Kalb co., IIL, March 27, 1852. 
This is to certify that! bought from Mr B. Smith, Batavia, Kane 
county, Illinois, a Reaping Machine, which I have run for the lass 
two harvest, with the greatest satisfaction last harvest being wet, 
and very inconvenient tor reapers of any kind, towork to edvantage, 
1 worked the Ratavia Reaper with one span of Lorses, and cut. when 
the grain »tood well, ten acres per day, when other reayers with four 
hors»s could make no progress, on account of the softness of the 
} ground. During the harvest before, when the ground was dry, I 
cut at the rate of 14 acres per day, with one span of horses | have 
cut lodged grain, where other reapers have failed, and always gave 
general satisfaction. No part of the reaper hasever given way in my 
custody, and of course it has cost nothing for repairs. 
lam yours truly, JOHN THOM. 


Mr. B. Smrru—Sir: Having owned and used your Reapers, we un 
hesitatingly declare them to be the best machines we have ever seen, 
Among the reasons for coming to this conclusion, we would state the 
followirg: they are lighter ot draught, simpler in construction, the 
grain is got oft easier, most men preterring to rake off instead of dr 
ving, and the sickle grows sharp from use. We cheerfully recom 
mend it to farmers. 

D. G. PARSONS, 
WM. SUTFIN, 


WM. WELCH, 
T. W. THOMPSON, 


Dundee, Kane Co, Iilinoia. 
C. WALKUP, McHenry, Co., “ 
j HOLDER SISSON, Lockport, Wili Co., a 
| ROBERTCLOW, Wheaton, Will Co., “ 
JOSIAH SEYMOUR, Newark, Kendall Co., “ 


E. GOINGS, 


Point Republic, L’ Salle Co, * 
Jupar GIBSON, o 


Aurora, Kane Co., 


HORACE DODGE, Babcock’'s Grove, « 
WM. WORMLEY, Oswego, Kendall Co., “ 
GATES & FRES CH, Paw Paw Grove, « 


Those wishing Machines wi!! do well to call early, as only a limited 
number can be furnished before harvest. 

My Reapers will be sold for $120 each ; $30 down, and approved p» 
per given, after trial, for $30 on the let ot Oetober, and 860 on the lat 
of January next A liberal deduction will be made tor cash. 

[> Measures have been taken to secure my improvements by Pa 
tent. 

The above machines may be obtained at Dole & Rumsey's Ware 
house Chicago, and at the depot, Belvidere ; also they will be sent, to 
order, to any part of the country B. SMITH. 

Batavia, Kane county. Ill, April 13, 1852 


MORGAN BULRUSH. 
HIS celebrated MORGAN HORSE wil!l stand the present sea- 
80 at the stable of the subscriber, in Hartford, (near Orange 
ville.) Trumbu'l county. 
Moncan BriravsH was bred tn Vermont, and poseesses in an 
eminent degree the qualities of the Morgan stock 
Trams—84 for single service ; $6 the season, and $2 tv insure. 
PasTURAGE provided for mares from a distance 
Muy |, 1852-21° 


N.E. AUSTIN 
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